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OUR  COVER 

THE  subject  of  our  cover  this 
month  is  A.  Hamer  Reiser, 
newly  appointed  president  of 
the  British  Mission.  Our  beloved 
First  Counselor  in  the  General  Su- 
perintendency  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union,  new  preparing 
for  his  new  assignment,  directs  his 
attention  away  from  the  Sunday 
School  work  that  has  been  close 
to  his  heart  for  many  years,  and 
scans  the  geography  of  his  new  field 
of  labor.  Sunday  School  workers 
everywhere— except  in  the  British  Isles 
—will  miss  Superintendent  Reiser's 
wisdom  and  enthusiasm,  his  spiritual- 
ity, and  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
goodness   of  God's  children. 

Our  good  wishes  and  our  prayers 
go  with  him,  Sister  Reiser,  and  their 
daughters  Elaine  and  Carolyn,  as 
they  take  up  their  new  responsibili- 
ties. -K.  S.  B. 
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UNITY  IN  THE  CHURCH 


(By  President  ^David  0.  c^ffcKay 


J  have  given  them  thy  word;  and 
the  world  hath  hated  them,  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  the  world, 
even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 

I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil. 

They  are  not  of  the  world,  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth; 
thy  word  is  truth. 

As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them 
into  the  world. 

And  for  their  sokes  I  sanctify  my- 
self, that  they  also  might  be  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth. 

Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word; 

That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me. 

And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them;  that  they  may 
be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.  .  .  . 

-John  17:14-22 

T^his  text  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
most  glorious  prayers— I  suppose 
the  greatest,  most  impressive  prayer 
ever  uttered  in  this  world,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  was 
His  prayer  uttered  just  before  He 
entered  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
on  the  night  of  His  betrayal.  It  must 
have  been  impressive  for  John  to 
remember  so  much  of  it  and  to  write 
it  word  for  word  as  he  has  here. 

The  occasion  itself  would  be  im- 
pressive to  John,  and  undoubtedly 
as  they  knelt  there  in  that  upper 
room  before  they  went  through  that 
beautiful  gate  into  Gethsemane,  the 
Garden  of  Olives  at  the  base  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  he  noted  partic- 
ularly the  plea  of  the  Savior. 

I  know  of  no  more  important 
chapter  in  the  Bible.  The  parts  I 
have  quoted  contain  two  important 
messages  to  you  and  to  me.  One  of 
these   messages    is   found   in   these 


words,   "Make   them   one    as   thou, 
Father,  and  I  are  one." 

It  is  the  principle  of  unity  that  has 
enabled  the  wards,  stakes,  branches, 
and  missions  of  the  Church  to  pro- 
gress and  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Church  was 
established.  It  could  not  have  been 
done  by  dissension  and  hatred.  There 
have  been  difficulties.  Each  member 
of  the  Church  has  his  own  ideas. 
Sometimes  they  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  bishopric,  and  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  presidency  of 
the  stake,  but  each  has  had  to  sub- 
merge his  own  ideas  to  the  good  of 
the  whole;  and  in  that  united  pur- 
pose we   have  achieved  something 


*<"p\ACH  has  to  submerge  his  ideas 
for  the  good  of  the  whole." 


which  is  wonderful,  and  of  which 
we  may  well  be  thankfully  and 
gratefully  proud. 

At  this  time  I  am  thinking  of  the 
future  of  this  Church,  and  of  the 
welfare  of  the  young  men  and  wom- 
en, as  well  as  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  I  feel  impressed  of  no 
more  important  message  to  give  than 
"to  keep  one"  and  avoid  things  that 
may  cause  a  rift  among  members. 
I  know  that  the  Adversary  has  no 
stronger  weapon  against  any  group 
of  men  or  women  in  this  Church  than 
the  weapon  of  thrusting  in  a  wedge 
of  disunity,  doubt,  and  enmity. 

One  of  the  first  conditions  that  will 
bring  about  disunity  will  be  selfish- 
ness; another  will  be  envy.  "Brother 
so-and-so  passed  me  by  and  said 
nothing  to  me  about  the  matter."— 
"The  bishopric  chose  Miss  so-and-so 
to  be  organist,  and  she  can't  play 
half  as  well  as  I,"  and,  "I'm  not  go- 
ing to  Sunday  School  any  more  be- 
cause the  bishopric  appointed  a  cer- 
tain man  to  act  as  director  of  the 
priests"— "The  Sunday  School  chose 
so-and-so  as  a  teacher;  the  superin- 
tendent released  me,  and  I  feel  hurt;" 
"The  presidency  of  the  stake  came 


and  didn't  come  to  our  house,  and  I 
feel  offended."  Oh!  a  hundred  and 
one  little  things  like  that  may  come 
up  —  little  things,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  greater  and  more  real 
things  of  life;  and,  yet,  I  know  from 
experience  that  the  Adversary  can  so 
magnify  them  that  they  become 
mountains  in  our  lives,  and  we  are 
offended,  and  our  spirituality  starves 
because  we  entertain  those  feelings. 
There  is  another  element— finding 
fault— associated  with  that  spirit  of 
envy.  We  find  fault  with  a  neighbor. 
We  speak  ill  of  each  other.  When 
that  feeling  comes,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  just  sing  that  simple  little  hymn, 
"Nay,  Speak  No  111." 

Nay,  speak  no  ill,  a  kindly  word 
Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind; 
And  oh,  to  breathe  each  tale 

we've  heard, 
Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 
Full  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 
By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan, 
For,  if  but  little  good  is  known, 
Still  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would 

hide- 
Would  fain  another's  faults  efface; 
How  can  it  please  the  human  pride 
To  prove  humanity  but  base? 
No,  let  us  reach  a  higher  mood— 
A  nobler  estimate  of  man, 
Be  earnest  in  the  search  for  good, 
And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill,  but  lenient  be 
To  others'  failings  as  your  own; 
If  you're  the  first  a  fault  to  see, 
Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 
No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  its  span; 
Then,  O  the  little  time  we  stay, 
Let's  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

"Let's  speak  of  all  the  best  we 
can."  Wouldn't  that  be  a  glorious 
lesson  in  the   world  today   in   the 
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midst  of  the  false  propaganda  that 
is  going  out  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other, reviling,  defiling,  defaming? 
Isn't  it  terrible  when  you  think  of 
it  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
spirit  of  truth? 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  beauti- 
ful story  that  I  read  many  years  ago. 
It  happened  before  the  English  guns 
opened  their  doors  to  the  Japanese 
nations.  During  those  days  they 
worshipped  their  ancestors  as  they 
do  now,  but  they  worshipped  beauti- 
ful spots  in  nature,  too;  and  even 
today,  if  you  follow  a  walk  up  one 
of  those  hills  you  will  be  sure  that 
it  will  lead  you  to  a  magnificent 
view  where  you  may  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  story  says  that  an  old  phi- 
losopher used  to  meet  the  people 
and  teach  them  the  lessons  of  virtue 
and  uprightness  which  he  drew  from 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  that  grow  so 
luxuriantly  in  that  land.  One  morn- 
ing following  his  lecture,  the  old 
philosopher  was  accosted  by  a  work- 
man, who  said,  "Tonight  when  you 
come  back  from  your  walk,  will  you 
please  bring  me  a  rose  that  I  may 
study  its  stamens,  its  petals,  and  see 
the  lesson  that  you  gave  us  last 
night." 

The  old  philosopher  said,  "I  will 
give  you  the  rose  tonight." 

And  a  second  accosted  him  and 
said,  "Will  you  bring  me  a  hawthorn 


twig  that  I  may  continue  my  study 
of  that?"  and  he  replied,  "I  will  bring 
you  a  hawthorn  twig." 

And  a  third  said,  "Will  you  bring 
me  a  lily  tonight  that  I  may  study 
the  lesson  of  purity?" 

"I  will  bring  you  a  lily." 

After  working  hours  the  three 
were  at  the  gate  to  meet  the  philoso- 
pher. To  the  first  he  gave  the  rose, 
to  the  second  the  hawthorn  twig, 
and  to  the  third  the  lily,  as  he  had 
promised.  Suddenly  the  man  with 
the  rose  said,  "Oh,  here's  a  thorn  on 
the  stem  of  my  rose!" 

And  the  second  said,  "And  here's 
a  dead  leaf  clinging  to  my  hawthorn 
twig." 

And  the  third,  encouraged  by  the 
remarks  of  his  companions,  said, 
"And  here's  dirt  clinging  to  the  root 
of  my  lily." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  old  philoso- 
pher, and  he  took  the  rose  from  the 
first,  the  hawthorn  twig  from  the 
second,  and  the  lily  from  the  third. 
From  the  rose  he  broke  the  thorn 
and  gave  it  to  the  first.  He  plucked 
the  dead  leaf  from  the'  hawthorn 
twig  and  handed  it  to  the  second. 
He  took  the  dirt  from  the  roots  of 
the  lily  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  third.  Holding  the  rose,  the 
hawthorn  twig,  and  the  lily,  he  said, 

"Well,  each  of  you  has  what  at- 
tracted him  first.    I   left  the  thorn 


on  the  rose  purposely,  the  dead  leaf 
on  the  hawthorn  twig,  and  the  dirt 
on  the  lily.  Each  of  these  attracted 
you  first.  You  may  keep  them  now, 
and  I  will  keep  the  rose,  the  twig 
and  the  lily  for  the  beauty  I  see  in 
them." 

Not  a  few  of  us  have  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  as  did  Paul.  Perhaps  to 
some  of  us  a  dead  leaf  of  some  past 
act  is  clinging.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  little  dirt  in  our  character,  but 
each  one  has  also  a  rose  in  his  life, 
a  hawthorn  twig,  a  lily  in  her  life. 
And  it  is  a  glorious  lesson  for  us  to 
learn;  to  see  the  rose  and  be  blind 
to  the  thorn;  to  see  the  hawthorn 
twig  and  be  blind  to  the  dead  leaf; 
to  see  the  lily  and  not  the  dirt  in 
our  fellow's  character. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
will  contribute  more  to  unity  in  a 
ward,  in  a  state,  in  a  country,  than 
for  members  to  speak  well  of  each 
other.. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  echo  the 
prayer  of  the  Savior.  "Make  them 
one,  Father,  as  thou  and  I  art  one. 
In  the  world  but  not  of  the  world 
...  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil." 

God  help  us  that  we  may  continue 
to  serve  humanity;  that  we  may  feel 
in  our  hearts  that  we  are  privileged 
to  serve  God's  children. 


PRESENTATION  OF  HENRY  EYRING  BY  DEAN  JACOB  GEERLINGS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  JUNE  7,  1952. 

zona,  California,  Wisconsin,  Prince- 
ton, and  Utah;  director  of  funda- 
mental research;  member  and  officer 
of  scientific  and  professional  so- 
cieties; recipient  of  the  Research 
Corporation  Award,  the  Bingham 
Medal  and  the  William  H.  Nochols 


AWARDING  THE  DEGREE 
by  President  A.  Ray  Olpin 

Mr.  President: 

T  have  the  high  honor  to  present  Dr. 
Henry  Eyring,  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  Professor  of  Theo- 
retical Chemistry  at  this  University; 
one-time  student  at  the  Universities 
of  Arizona,  California,  and  Berlin; 
teacher  at  the  Universities  of  Ari- 


Wording  on  Doctor  Eyring's 
honorary  degree: 

IN  recognition  of  his  fundamental  research 
into  the  transformation  of  matter, 
which  has  aided  science  and  industry 
in  their  quest  for  new  knowledge  and  the 
good  life,  and  in  appreciation  for  his  self- 
less  service  to  this   University   and  to   the 
State  of  which  it  is  a  part, 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 
with  authority  given  by  law,  confers  upon 

HENRY  EYRING 
the  degree  of 
DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 
with  all  the  rights,  etc. 


Medal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society;  author  and  co-author  of 
scores  of  research  papers  and  books 
fundamental  to  modern  science; 
world-renowned     scientist,     distin- 


guished lecturer,  provocative  teach- 
er, successful  administrator  and  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  significant  re- 
search in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

In  recognition  of  his  wide  investi- 
gations of  the  physical  and  biological 
universe  in  which  we  live;  his  in- 
quiring mind  which  reverently  asks 
basic  questions  about  the  properties 
of  matter;  his  deep  concern  about 
the  political,  social  and  ethical  impli- 
cations of  scientific  discoveries;  his 
contributions  to  scientific  thought  in 
the  related  fields  of  physics,  metal- 
lurgy, geology,  biology,  physiology, 
and  many  others;  his  boundless  en- 
ergy which  knows  neither  day  nor 
night;  and  his  modest  willingness 
to  share  his  ideas  with  industrial 
leaders,  fellow-scientists,  and  eager 
students,  I  recommend  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  that  Henry  Eyring 

(Concluded  on  page  239.) 
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UNWARRANTED  PARTISANSHIP 

EDITORIAL 


(By  Stilton  Bennion 


'JThis  is  a  time,  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  when  political 
speakers  and  partisan  papers  may  run  riot 
with  damaging  effects.  It  should  be  a  period 
for  giving  serious  consideration,  after  careful 
study,  to  current  issues  and  candidates  without 
engendering  personal  hatreds  or  unnecessary 
conflicts. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  public  if 
political  parties  would  first  determine  upon  what 
issues  they  can  agree,  and  upon  what  important 
principles  and  procedures  they  are  at  variance. 

Sometimes  they  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to 
oppose  whatever  the  opposition  approves.  This 
attitude  often  carries  over  into  determination 
of  legislation  enacted  after  election. 

The  party  platform,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
merely  "hot  air,"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means 
of  jumping  off  to  land  in  a  public  office,  and 
thereafter  to  be  ignored. 

In  campaigning,  office  seekers  often,  in  their 
efforts  to  make  sure  of  election,  espouse  causes 
that  are  self-contradictory. 

To  be  immune  to  these  sources  of  error  the 
voter  must  be  familiar  with  social  and  economic 
facts.  He  must  also  analyze  the  facts  in  their 
relation  to  the  public  interests. 

Some  of  the  afflictions  of  office  seekers  are 
due  to  a  disease  that  may  properly  be  called 
"itch  for  office."  It  leads  its  victims  to  support 
causes  they  would  never  support  in  their  normal 
state  of  mind;  also  to  besmurge  the  character 
of  their  opponents  in  ways  that  can  never  be 
justified.  If  physicians,  including  psychiatrists, 
could  discover  a  preventive  serum,  or  a  quick 
cure,  for  this  disease,  they  would  render  a  great 
public  service.  Meantime,  educators  may  have 
to  struggle  with  the  problem  without  the  aid  of 
the  medical  profession. 


Another  difficulty  arises  because  some  good 
citizens  judge  a  set  of  principles  by  who  formu- 
lated or  sponsored  them.  If  by  a  person  they 
dislike  or  disagree  with  in  religion  or  political 
affiliation  they  forthwith  reject  perfectly  good 
principles  in  line  with  humanitarian  religion 
and  social  ethics.  This  has  been  observed  in 
connection  with  discussions  in  the  United  Na- 
tions assembly  and  its  committees.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  doubts  about  the  sincerity  and  the 
ulterior  motives  of  the  sponsors,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  rejecting,  as  a  basis  for  action,  praise- 
worthy principles  sponsored  by  representatives 
of  one's  own  country  or  of  a  friendly  nation.  It 
seems  self-evident  that  principles  and  methods 
of  procedure  should  be  evaluated  objectively 
without  personal  or  partisan  considerations. 

And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said 
unto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation;  and  every 
city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall 
not  stand:  .  .  . 

-Matthew  12:25 

This  saying  of  Jesus  used  so  effectively  in  1858 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  famous  "House  Di- 
vided" speech  might  well,  at  this  time,  receive 
serious  consideration  by  every  American. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  of 
democracy  is  more  democracy.  That,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  voters  and  office  holders. 

Enlightened  application  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  to  the  life  of  a  nation  or  to  a  family  of 
nations  is  the  greatest  need.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  glorifying  ignorance  in  support  of 
religious  principles. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  REISER'S  NEW  MISSION 


(By  Wendell  J.  oAshton 


A.  HAMER  REISER 

nPwo  Church  leaders  conferred  in 
London  not  many  days  ago. 
They  were  longtime  friends.  One  of 
them,  President  David  O.  McKay, 
was  completing  a  tour  of  Church 
missions  in  Europe.  The  other,  Al- 
bert Hamer  Reiser,  was  beginning 
his  tenure  as  president  of  the  British 
Mission.  He  succeeded  Elder  Stayn- 
er  Richards,  who  returns  to  Salt 
Lake  City  to  assume  his  duties  as 
an  Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve. 

President  McKay  spoke  from  first- 
hand experience  as  he  counseled  his 
friend  in  his  new  duties.  Thirty 
years  before,  President  McKay  had 
served  as  a  mission  leader  in  the 
same  land,  as  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Mission  of  the  Church. 

This  conference  in  historic  Lon- 
don, where  red-coated  guards  with 
massive  bearskin  hats  still  stand 
watch  at  the  palace  grounds,  re- 
called a  similar  meeting  between 
these  two  churchmen  thirty-one 
years  before.  At  the  time,  President 
McKay,  then  general  Sunday  School 
superintendent  of  the  Church,  wel- 
comed A.  Hamer  Reiser  to  his  new 
position  of  general  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  Schools.  The  offices  then 
were  situated  in  the  granite-walled 
Church  Office  Building  at  47  East 
South  Temple  Street.  That  was 
shortly  before  President  McKay  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  European 
Mission. 

Since  that  meeting  in  1921,  A. 
Hamer  Reiser  has  been  associated 
with  the  Sunday  School  general 
board— as  general  secretary,  execu- 
tive secretary,  board  member,  second 
assistant  general  superintendent,  and 
first  assistant  general  superintendent. 
Over  the  Church,  his  name  has  be- 
come a  household  Sunday  School 
expression  —  like  sacrament  gem, 
prayer  meeting,  and  two-and-one- 
half-minute  talk. 


Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  since  that 
call  in  1921,  which  was  to  change 
the  entire  course  of  his  life,  has 
watched  the  Sunday  School  member- 
ship of  the  Church  more  than 
double,  now  exceeding  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  number  of  stakes  of  the 
Church  then  was  seventy-nine.  Now 
it  approaches  two  hundred.  Sunday 
Schools    have    moved    upward    in 


Albert  Hamer  Reiser  was  born  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  August  31,  1897,  a 
son  of  Albert  S.  and  Nellie  Hamer 
Reiser.  On  June  9,  1920,  Elder  Reiser 
married  Elizabeth  Baxter  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple, 

The  Reisers  have  eight  children:  Dr. 
A.  Hamer  Reiser,  practicing  physician; 
Dr.  David  E.  Reiser,  resident  in  psychi- 
atry at  the  Salt  Lake  County  General 
Hospital;  Richard  E.  Reiser,  with  United 
States  Army  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wisconsin; 
Mrs.  Mitchell  W.  Hunt  (Bette),  Buhl, 
Idaho;  Mrs.  John  Crawford  Jr.  (Marilyn), 
and  Mrs.  Jack  E.  Call  (Barbara)  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  and  Elaine  and  Carolyn, 
with  their  parents  in  London. 

Elder  Reiser  attended  Salt  Lake  City's 
schools,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Utah  in  1919  with  a  degree 
in  English  and  business.  Later  he  at- 
tended Brigham  Young  University,  and, 
after  studying  law  at  University  of  Utah, 
was  admitted  to  the  Utah  State  Bar  in 
1926.  He  served  as  general  secretary, 
then  executive  secretary  of  the  Church 
Sunday  Schools  during  1921-42,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  general  board 
since  1924.  He  became  second  assistant 
general  superintendent  in  1943,  and  first 
assistant  in   1949. 

For  five  years  he  taught  at  L.D.S. 
Business  College,  and  for  eight  years 
was  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Utah  Board  of  Regents.  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  committee  in  'charge  of  the 
historic  Church  pageant,  "Message  of 
the  Ages,"  in  1930,  and  secretary  to 
the  Utah  Centennial  Committee,  1938- 
48.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Church  Union  Board  and  of  the  Church 
Reading  Committee,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Church  Motion  Picture  Screening 
Committee.  During  1942-51  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Deseret  Book 
Company,  and  during  World  War  II  he 
was  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  War  Production  Book  Publicity 
and  Manufacturing  Committee.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Salt  Lake  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Salt  Lake  Traffic 
Council,  member  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ki- 
wanis  and  Timpanogos  clubs,  and  a 
director  of  the  Business  Men's  Alliance. 


many  other  ways  since  1921.  And 
Elder  Reiser,  a  tireless  worker  with 
a  quick,  fertile  mind,  and  a  fervent 
love  of  the  restored  gospel,  has  con- 
tributed mightily  in  molding  their 
course. 

During  those  thirty-one  years,  El- 


der Reiser  has  been  one  of  the  guid- 
ing leaders  of  the  Sunday  School 
cause.  But  he  has  all  the  time  kept 
his  finger  close  to  the  pulse  of  Sun- 
day School  stalwarts  in  the  ranks. 
He  has  traveled  widely  for  the  cause 
—in  a  puttering  Model  T  Ford  over 
jolting  mountain  roads,  on  a  slow- 
moving  train  into  Old  Mexico,  by 
Pacific  steamship,  and  by  other 
means.  On  convention  assignments 
he  has  slept  in  accommodations 
ranging  from  those  in  a  sky-scraping 
New  York  hotel  to  a  haystack  in 
Blackfoot,  Idaho.  There  are  only 
three  general  areas  where  stakes  are 
now  situated  that  he  has  not  visited 
as  a  Sabbath  School  ambassador- 
Utah's  Wayne  Wonderland,  Eastern 
Oregon  ( Union  Stake )  and  the  Flor- 
ida area. 

Some  of  his  first  convention  trips 
were  with  Elder  Melvin  J.  Ballard 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  when 
all  auxiliaries  of  the  Church  coop- 
erated in  programming  conventions 
together.  "Never-to-be-forgotten  as 
well  as  inspirational  and  rich,"  Elder 
Reiser  describes  those  conventions 
with  Elder  Ballard. 

Elder  Reiser  will  tell  you  that 
many,  if  not  most,  innovations  in 
Sunday  School  procedures  during 
his  time  have  originated  in  the 
branches,  wards  and  stakes  of  the 
Church.  He  recalls  the  inspiration 
of  visiting  Salt  Lake  City's  Sunday 
School  for  the  deaf,  where  hymns 
were  sung  fervently  and  rhythmic- 
ally with  arms  and  hands.  He  re- 
members a  Highland  Park  Ward 
Sunday  School  on  Mother's  Day. 
There,  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  under 
Bishop  Carl  C.  Burton  (now  presid- 
ing over  the  Great  Lakes  Mission  of 
the  Church),  conducted  the  sacra- 
ment service  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  people  in  seven  minutes. 

Conventions  and  Union  Meetings 
in  Weber  Stake,  where  President 
McKay  once  presided  as  Sunday 
School  superintendent,  made  lasting 
impressions  on  Elder  Reiser  as  he 
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visited  for  the  general  board.  "Nor- 
mal attendances  were  between  nine- 
ty-five and  one  hundred  per  cent," 
he  recalls. 

Few,  if  any  visits  though  touched 
Hamer  Reiser  as  did  the  one  to  Ku- 
kuau  Branch.  It  is  situated  near 
Hilo,  Hawaiian  seaport  surrounded 
by  tropical  forests  and  fields  of  lava 
from  nearby  Kilauea,  an  active  vol- 
cano. There  he  heard  a  young  Ha- 
waiian-Portugese brother  bear  his 
testimony.  He  and  his  wife  had 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  receive  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  so  that  together  they 
could  go  to  the  temple.  Then,  in 
tracing  his  genealogy,  he  had  dis- 
covered that  one  of  his  forbears  was 
a  negro  cook  who  had  come  to  the 
islands  with  their  discoverer,  Captain 
James  Cook.  "He  ended  his  testi- 
mony by  explaining  that  though  his 
disappointment  nearly  killed  him," 
Elder  Reiser  recalled,  "he  survived 
when  he  came  to  the  realization  that 
he  believed  in  a  just  God.  .  .  .  For 
himself  he  resolved  to  live  true  and 
faithful  in  all  things  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  to  leave  the  outcome 
to  the  Lord.  .  .  ." 

Elder  Reiser  has  been  associated 
with  four  general  superintendents- 
President  McKay,  George  D.  Pyper, 
Milton  Bennion,  and  George  R.  Hill 
—and  with  President  Stephen  L  Rich- 
ards, who  as  first  assistant  general 
superintendent  directed  the  general 
board  while  Superintendent  McKay 
presided  over  the  European  Mission. 
"Great  builders  of  men,"  Elder  Reiser 
describes  them. 

Many  of  our  present  Sunday 
School  practices  and  tools  came  in 


a  large  measure  from  A.  Hamer 
Reiser.  He  introduced  to  the  general 
board  what  has  been  called  the 
"Bryan  Ward  Plan."  (Bryan  was 
Elder  Reiser's  home  ward  prior  to 
his  recent  moving  to  Buhl,  Idaho.) 
This  plan  provides  for  two  senior 
Sunday  Schools,  meeting  alternately 
in  classrooms  and  chapel,  to  avoid 
overcrowding.  The  Instructor  in  its 
present  large  format,  centered  by 
four-color  Bible  pictures,  originated 
with  Elder  Reiser.  He  did  much  to 
streamline  stake  board  organization 
and  functioning,  and  he,  more  than 
any  other,  designed  present  secre- 
tarial report  forms.  He  instituted 
the  "Seals  of  Approval"  for  secre- 
taries, and  he  did  much  toward  cor- 
relating present  Sunday  School 
courses  of  study  with  those  of  other 
Church  organizations.  Elder  Reiser 
is  author  of  two  Sunday  School  man- 
uals, What  It  Means  to  be  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  and  History  of  the  Church 
for  Children. 

Hamer  Reiser's  Sunday  School 
service  extends  back  years  before 
he  became  associated  with  the  gen- 
eral board.  He  first  attended  Sabbath 
School  as  a  tot  in  the  old  Sixth  Ward 
meetinghouse  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
was  then  a  two-story,  white  frame 
building  surrounded  by  giant  poplar 
trees.  "I  shall  always  remember 
Edith  Hunter  Lambert,  my  Kinder- 
garten teacher,"  he  reflects.  His  first 
Sunday  School  position  was  assistant 
librarian  in  Salt  Lake  City's  Tenth 
Ward.  Then  he  was  first  stirred  to 
the  needs  of  better  teaching  through 
using  visual  aids,  and  for  years  on 
the  general  board  he  has  crusaded 
for   this    objective.    After    assistant 


librarian,  he  became  assistant  secre- 
tary, then  secretary.  Then  he  taught 
in  all  classes  except  Kindergarten 
and  Primary.  He  was  Parents'  Class 
(now,  Gospel  Doctrine)  teacher  be- 
fore he  was  a  parent. 

In  the  Tenth  Ward,  Hamer  Reiser 
witnessed  masterfully-conducted  fac- 
ulty meetings,  then  called  report  and 
business  meetings,  directed  by  Sup- 
erintendent Thomas  B.  Child. 

Sunday  School  service  in  the  A. 
Hamer  Reiser  family  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  father.  Mrs.  Reiser, 
a  college- trained  Kindergarten  teach- 
er, in  recent  years  has  assisted  her 
husband  in  conducting  stake  Sun- 
day School  conventions.  All  eight 
of  the  Reiser  children  have  served 
as  Sunday  School  officers  or  teach- 
ers—including the  youngest,  Caro- 
lyn, 14,  until  recendy  secretary  of 
Buhl  Ward's  junior  Sunday  School. 

Those  who  know  Albert  Hamer 
Reiser  look  forward  to  new  path- 
making  strides  in  Britain's  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  Schools.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  them— up 
north  near  Edinburgh's  castled  hill, 
down  in  garden-beautiful  Bourne- 
mouth on  England's  south  coast, 
over  in  Cardiff  in  Wales,  across  the 
Irish  Sea  in  Dublin,  and  elsewhere 
in  those  green  isles  where  solid  peo- 
ple live. 

If  a  signal  could  somehow  be  giv- 
en, Sunday  School  members  around 
the  world  would  chorus  now: 
"Thank  you,  Superintendent  Reiser, 
for  all  you  have  contributed  to  us. 
May  you  and  Britain  both  be  blessed 
in  your  new  call." 


"Being  noble  and  the  noblemen  in 
other  mens  lives  sleeping,  but  not 
dead,  will  rise  to  meet  their  majesty." 

A.  Prepare: 

1.  Look  down  the  road  of  your 
responsibility. 

2.  Analyze  your  objective. 

3.  Blueprint  your  program  and 
charter  your  course. 

4.  Seasonalize  events  with  your 
program— the  element  of  time 
stimulates  the  imagination. 

5.  Catalogue  the  details.  The  suc- 
cess of  D-Day  was  due  to 
preparation. 


EFFECTIVE   PRESIDING 

q>y  ^President  Franklin  J.  zfflurdock 


B.  Participation: 

1.  Divide  assignments  and  you 
multiply  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice. "He  who  is  closest  to  the 
fire  keeps  the  warmest." 

2.  Organize  program  with  facil- 
ities and  personnel  so  that  each 
worker  clearly  understands: 
what— how— when— where  he 
or  she  functions.  "Order  is 
the  first  law  of  heaven  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  not  dwell 
in    an    unorderly    tabernacle." 

C.  Provoke: 

1.  Concept  can  become  a  tyrant 


while  patience   and  tolerance 
overcometh  all  things. 

2.  Frequent  investigation  into 
progress  of  personnel  and  pro- 
gram reveals  the  value  of  regu- 
lar appraisal  and  check  up. 

3.  Drink  deep  from  the  well  of 
friendliness  and  enthusiasm  as 
the  eye  of  the  soul  delighteth 
in  a  pleasing  countenance. 

4.  No  one  can  preside  with  love 
and  dignity  without  God  s  help. 

The  above  outline,  used  by  President  Frank- 
lin J.  Murdock  of  the  Highland  Stake  at  their 
recent  Sunday  School  convention,  was  submitted 
for  publication  in  The  Instructor  by  J.  Holman 
Waters  of  the  Sunday  School  general  board  for 
its    excellent   thoughts. 
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ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE 

OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH-I 


(By  T.  Edgar  Lyon 


rVHE  spring  of  1952  marked  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  composition  of  the  thirteen 
short  statements  that  have  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "Articles  of  Faith." 
During  that  time  they  have  come  to 
be  one  of  the  most  widely-distributed 
epitomes  of  Latter-day  Saint  doc- 
trine. Millions  of  copies  have  been 
distributed  by  missionaries  to  non- 
members  of  the  Church.  They  have 
been  elaborated  upon  and  expanded 
into  a  book  that  has  become  the 
most  authoritative,  comprehensive 
exposition  of  the  Restored  Gospel 
that  is  available  in  one  volume.  Per- 
haps no  other  piece  of  Church  litera- 
ture has  enjoyed  such  widespread 
usage  as  these  statements  of  belief 
that  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  gave 
to  the  world  in  1842. 

Misconceptions  Widespread    .  - 

A  careful  study  of  the  origin  of 
these  thirteen  Articles  of  Faith  indi- 
cates that  with  the  elapse  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  years,  two  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  this  series  of 
religious  declarations  have  become 
widespread.  First,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Prophet  intended  them  to  be  an 
all-inclusive  definition  of  the  prin- 
ciples, doctrines,  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Such 
was  obviously  not  Ms  intention. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
such  all-important  teachings  as  bap- 
tism for  the  dead,  endowments  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  sealings  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  the  eternity 
of  the  marriage  covenant,  the  pur- 
pose and  use  of  prayer,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
blessing  of  children,  ward  and  stake 
organization,  missionary  work, 
priesthood  quorums,  resurrection, 
and  other  important  doctrines  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  listing.  A  sec- 
ond erroneous  idea  that  has  become 
prevalent   is    that   the   Prophet   in- 


tended the  Articles  of  Faith  as  a 
"Creed"  or  "Systematic  Theology" 
for  members  of  the  Church.  Joseph 
Smith  was  opposed  to  such  regimen- 
tation as  "creeds"  produced,  and 
condemned  them  as  strictures  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  declared 
that  he  did  not  want  to  belong  to  a 
church  that  had  a  creed  that  would 
limit  him  in  the  use  of  his  intelli- 
gent judgment  and  thwart  the 
working  of  his  fruitful  mind  in  its 
attempts  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses and  will  of  God. 

Although  the  "Articles  of  Faith" 
were  published  in  Times  and  Sea- 
sons at  Nauvoo  on  March  15,  1842, 
the  Prophet  did  not  make  subsequent 
use  of  them  in  the  remaining  two 
years  that  he  lived.  He  did  not 
announce  them  as  new  revelations 
nor  did  he  introduce  them  to  the 
conferences  of  the  Church  for  adop- 
tion as  scripture  or  as  a  creed. 

Background  Information 

Why,  then,  were  they  written,  if 
they  were  not  intended  as  a  com- 
plete religious  guide  for  members 
of  the  Church,  or  to  serve  as  a  creed? 
Investigation  of  the  situation  that 
called  them  forth  and  a  study  of  the 
audience  for  whom  the  Prophet  was 
writing  provide  a  positive  answer 
to  the  question.  The  History  of  the 
Church  indicates  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Barstow  was  planning  to  write  a 
history  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  New  England  colonies, 
being  hemmed  in  by  the  grants  that 
had  created  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  later  by 
the  English  charter  that  created  New 
York,  looked  upon  the  western  terri- 
tories as  their  rightful  possessions 
for  the  settlement  of  their  growing 
population.  Into  western  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Indiana  streamed  an  un- 
ending migration  of  New  Engend- 
ers. These  became  identified  with  the 
growing  economic,  social,  cultural, 
religious  and  political  development 
of  the  western  territories.  The  New 


Englanders  were  justly  proud  of  the 
contributions  that  their  offspring 
were  making  in  the  building  of  the 
"west."  Hence,  no  history  of  a  New 
England  state  could  be  considered 
complete  unless  it  expanded  its  con- 
tents to  include  the  activities  of  its 
people  who  had  moved  into  the  coun- 
try that  they  considered  their  "west- 
ern reserves."  It  was  in  these  areas 
that  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel 
took  place  and  its  great  harvest  of 
souls  was  first  reaped.  It  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Bar- 
stow  desired  to  include  a  chapter  in 
his  work  concerning  the  rise,  growth 
and  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  It  hap- 
pened that  John  Wentworth,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Barstow.  The  Latter- 
day  Saints  were  at  that  time  build- 
ing their  famed  city  of  Nauvoo.  So 
stupendous,  was  the  growth  of  this 
new  city  that  it  was  top  news  in 
journalism  circles  throughout  the 
country.  The  leading  New  York 
papers  regularly  printed  reports  on 
the  latest  developments  of  this  mush- 
rooming "Metropolis  of  the  West," 
and  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, Hartford,  Baltimore,  Boston 
and  other  urban  centers  frequently 
carried  the  Nauvoo  date  line.  What 
would  be  more  natural  than  for  Mr. 
Barstow  to  request  his  friend,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  whom  he  supposed,  be- 
cause of  Chicago's  relative  proxim- 
ity to  Nauvoo,  to  be  well-informed 
concerning  the  "Mormons,"  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  material  that  he 
desired  to  incorporate  in  the  pro- 
jected history?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  by  this  time  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  had  es- 
tablished a  number  of  branches  of 
the  Church  in  New  Hampshire  and 
there  was  a  double  need  for  the 
historian  to  acquaint  his  readers 
with  the  facts  concerning  this  new 
Church  that  had  penetrated  Calvin- 
istic  New  England  and  was  gaining 
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converts  from  among  the  old  Puritan 
families. 

The  Prophet  Accepts  Assignment 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  received 
the  request  for  the  historical,  bio- 
graphical, theological,  and  religious 
information  that  Mr.  Barstow  de-' 
sired,  he  sensed  the  difficulty  of  the 
assignment.  Although  the  Latter-day 
Saints  had  been  settled  in  Illinois 
for  three  years,  he  knew  relatively 
little  concerning  their  fundamental 
precepts  and  still  less  about  their 
origin  and  historical  background. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Church  had  been 
so  busy  with  its  various  pioneering 
and  missionary  ventures  that  no  one 
had  taken  time  to  write  a  detailed 
history  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Restoration  movement  or  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  its  faith. 
Some  magazine  articles  and  a  few 
tracts  concerning  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon constituted  the  entire  literature 
from  which  the  public  might  have 
gathered  the  requested  information. 
Much  research  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  Mr.  Wentworth  to  ferret 
out  the  early  history  of  the  Church 
and  extensive  traveling  would  have 
had  to  be  undertaken.  He  did  the 
easiest,  the  most  logical  and  the 
safest  thing  to  do— he  turned  the  as- 
signment over  to  the  Prophet  and 
asked  him  to  do  it.  We  can  be 
grateful  for  this  act  as  it  enriched 
the  literature  of  the  Church  beyond 
our  power  to  evaluate. 

In  undertaking  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  Church,  Joseph  Smith  indicated 
that  he  was  a  master  of  applied 
psychology  even  though  the  term 
had  not  as  yet  come  into  common 
usage  and  he  had  never  studied  it. 
His  assignment  was  to  write  for  a 
reading  public  that  would  be  al- 
most exclusively  non-Church  people. 
It  would  thus  be  foolish  to  attempt 
a  complete,  detailed  and  complicated 
listing  of  the  various  teachings  that 
had  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
Restoration.  The  reading  public 
would  only  be  confused  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  new  religious  ideas  which 
the  latter-day  faith  embraced.  The 
Prophet  seems  to  have  chosen  his 
topics  carefully  and  stated  them  in 
such  a  way  that  the  average  reader 
who  was  also  acquainted  with  con- 
temporary Christianity  would  be 
able  to  understand  where  the  Church 
stood  on  important  problems  that 
were  the  current  issues  of  the  day. 
The  statements  of  belief  he  sub- 
mitted as  a  summarization   of  the 


Church's  teachings  are  short  and 
filled  with  positive  answers  for  con- 
temporary questions. 

1. 
We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  in  His  son,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

New  England,  in  particular,  and 
all  of  the  eastern  portion  of  America 
in  general,  was  at  this  time  disturbed 
by  the  so-called  "Trinitarian-Uni- 
tarian Controversy."  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  long-smolder- 
ing fire  of  theological  disunity  had 
burst  into  open  flame.  Even  before 
the  American  Revolution  there  had 
been  New  England  divines  who  had 
denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  the 
godship  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    These 


^ALL  the  strength  and  force  of 
man  comes  from  his  faith  in 
things  unseen.  He  who  believes  is 
strong;  he  who  doubts  is  weak. 
Strong  convictions  precede  action. 
The  man  strongly  possessed  of  an 
idea  is  master  of  all  who  are  uncer- 
tain or  wavering.  Clear,  deep,  liv- 
ing convictions  rule  the  world." 

—James  Freeman  Clarke. 

had  been  quite  effectively  silenced, 
but  near  the  turn  of  the  century 
they  became  more  vocal  and  public 
interest  was  aroused  to  fever-heat 
concerning  this  issue.  Harvard  and 
other  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  controversy,  with  professors 
and  theologians  arranging  themselves 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Soon  it 
spread  to  the  local  congregations, 
particularly  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches.  The  min- 
isters were  forced  to  declare  whether 
they  believed  that  God  was  com- 
posed of  a  trinity  in  unity  or  whether 
they  believed  that  God  was  one  eter- 
nal power  without  a  division  of 
substance  or  person.  To  this  latter 
group  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  normal  mortal  being, 
born  as  any  other  mortal  had  been. 
He  had,  however,  through  some 
power  of  insight,  come  to  perceive 
of  God  and  his  character  more 
clearly  and  more  ethically  than  any 
mortal  had  ever  done  before  or  since. 
So  violent  did  this  theological  war 
become  that  ministers  were  mobbed, 
police  called  to  restore  order  within 
church  congregations,  and  finally 
the  matter  was  taken  to  court.  One 
faction  of  a  congregation  sought  to 
enjoin  the  other  portion  of  the  con- 


gregation from  employing  a  minister 
with  Unitarian  views  while  the 
other  faction  attempted  to  prevent 
one  of  Trinitarian  principles  from 
occupying  the  pulpit.  Few  Calvin- 
istic  churches  in  New  England  were 
not  thrown  into  conflict  over  this 
doctrine  and  most  of  them  did  not 
get  the  matter  settled  until  lawsuits 
had  decreed  which  faction  of  the 
congregation  owned  the  meeting 
house  and  had  the  right  to  employ 
the  minister.  Thomas  Jefferson,  al- 
though not  a  professed  member  of 
any  Christian  Church,  favored  the 
Unitarian  side  and  denied  the  divin- 
ity of  Jesus.  He  produced  his  own 
New  Testament,  from  which  he 
eliminated  all  the  references  to  the 
miraculous  and  virgin  birth  of  Jesus 
and  his  claims  to  sonship  with  his 
Eternal  Father. 

Joseph  Smith's  first  "Article  of 
Faith"  makes  a  positive  assertion 
concerning  where  this  newly  Re- 
stored Church  stood  upon  this  con- 
troversial issue.  He  might  have 
elaborated  upon  the  peculiar  theol- 
ogy of  his  Church,  concerning  the 
distinct  separation  of  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  chose  not 
to  inject  such  different  doctrines 
into  the  brief  statement  he  was  pre- 
paring. Anyone  in  New  England 
who  read  his  assertion  concerning 
his  belief  in  God  would  know  that 
the  "Mormons"  rejected  the  "Mod- 
ernist" or  Unitarian  point  of  view, 
and  were  defenders  of  the  biblical 
position  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
true  Son  of  God  the  Eternal  Father. 
Rumors  had  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  not 
even  Christians.  Because  of  the 
nickname  of  "Mormon"  that  had 
arisen,  someone  confused  it  and 
thought  the  Latter-day  Saints  were 
Mohammedans.  Inasmuch  as  Joseph 
Smith  was  referred  to  as  "The  Proph- 
et," this  gave  further  support  to  the 
popular  idea  that  he  thought  he  was 
"...  a  second  Mohammed."  This 
positive  assertion  of  the  first  article 
of  faith  was  calculated  to  end  all 
such  false  notions.  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
must  be  classed  as  a  true  Christian 
body,  whose  theology  was  purely 
biblical  and  not  the  product  of  phil- 
osophical speculation. 

(To  be  continued) 


SPHERE  is  no  doubt  about  this  be- 
ing a  land  of  promise— when  we 
hear  the  candidates  who  are  seeking 
the  votes  of  the  people. 
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(By  oAsabel  (D.  Woodruff 


What  is  an  Objective? 

CVery  act  has  a  purpose,  that  is, 
it  is  intended  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. Its  purpose  is  its  objective. 
An  objective,  therefore,  is  a  goal  to 
be  achieved.  Why  should  a  teacher 
be  reminded  constantly  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  clear  objective 
in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson?  There 
are  two  principal  reasons.  Let  us  see 
what  they  are. 

An  Objective  Determines  How 
We  Teach 

What  determines  whether  a  man 
should  buy  an  axe  or  a  shovel?  What 
he  wants  to  accomplish  with  it,  of 
course.  He  would  not  attempt  to  dig 
post  holes  with  an  axe,  or  to  cut 
firewood  with  a  shovel.  He  must 
know  in  advance  what  he  is  trying 
to  accomplish,  so  he  can  select  a 
tool  which  is  appropriate  for  his 
work.  Does  this  not  apply  to  all 
tools?  If  so,  let  us  apply  it  to  the 
tools  of  the  teacher. 

Some  of  the  teacher's  tools  are  a 
manual,  pictures,  slides,  short  talks, 
discussions,  special  visiting  speakers, 
lectures,  field  trips,  supervised  peri- 
ods of  study  for  class  members, 
memorizing  of  scripture,  and  re- 
counting of  individual  experiences 
by  class  members.  Each  of  these 
tools  has  its  own  special  value  and 
nature.  Each  accomplishes  some- 
thing which  is  different  from  the 
others.  Which  one  shall  the  teacher 
use  at  a  given  time?  That  depends 
upon  his  purpose  or  objective.  So 
he  must  decide  on  his  objective  first, 
and  then  select  his  tool. 

If  the  objective  is  to  learn  the 
geographical  setting  of  Jerusalem, 
appropriate  tools  would  include 
maps,  study  periods,  and  some  films 
or  slides.  If  the  objective  is  to  en- 
large one's  idea  of  revelation,  ap- 
propriate tools  would  include  dis- 
cussion, careful  reading  and  analy- 


sis of  some  scripture  or  a  class  text, 
and  perhaps  a  short  special  talk.  If 
the  objective  is  to  be  able  to  recite 
certain  passages  of  scripture,  ap- 
propriate tools  include  some  drill 
in  memorization,  with  some  discus- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
For    each    objective,    the    teacher 


P.  M*So. 


"I  must  continually  keep  in  mind  what 
this  lesson  is  leading  up  to  and  hit  the 
mark." 


should  select  the  most  appropriate 
tool  or  method  of  conducting  the 
class  period.  Thus  the  first  reason 
for  emphasizing  the  objective  is  to 
provide  guidance  in  the  selection 
of  a  method  of  teaching. 

An  Objective  Specifies  What  We 
Teach 

The  second  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  well-being  of  the  members  of 
the  class.  We  meet  in  church  for  a 
reason,  to  be  helped  in  our  effort 
to  live  the  gospel.  This  is  the  grand 
over-all  purpose  of  all  that  is  done 
by  the  Lord  for  His  children.  There- 


fore it  should  be  the  over-all  pur- 
pose of  every  activity  in  the  church. 

Every  class,  and  every  lesson  must 
help  achieve  this  grand  purpose. 

Remember,  however,  that  grand 
purposes  are  made  up  of  countless 
contributing  purposes.  Each  organi- 
zation has  its  own  special  way  of 
contributing  to  the  grand  purpose. 
The  Sunday  School  is  charged  with 
teaching  the  gospel  to  all  members 
of  the  Church.  Every  class  con- 
ducted in  the  Sunday  School  must 
somehow  change  the  class  members 
in  some  way  toward  the  grand  pur- 
pose of  living  the  gospel.  What 
kinds  of  changes  are  there  which 
must  eventually  be  brought  about  to 
achieve  the  grand  purpose?  Here 
are  three:  Changes  in  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  for  there  are  countless 
things  to  know  about  it;  changes  in 
feelings  about  the  gospel,  for  we 
need  to  have  good  feelings  about 
the  church,  its  leaders,  and  its  ac- 
tivities; and  changes  in  the  way  we 
live,  for  the  gospel  or  religion  in- 
cludes all  of  our  actions  in  work, 
play,  or  at  home.  Each  lesson  must 
aim  at  doing  one  of  the  things  in- 
cluded in  these  three  kinds  of 
changes. 

Selecting  an  Objective 

A  good  way  to  begin  preparation 
of  a  lesson,  is  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion: "What  change  do  I  want  to 
make  in  the  members  of  my  class 
today?"  Here  is  a  simple  way  of 
finding  the  answer  to  that  question. 
(1)  Read  the  manual.  See  what 
kinds  of  changes  you  can  produce  in 
your  class  members  by  using  the  ma- 
terial it  contains.  You  will  find  that 
the  material  can  be  used  in  several 
different  ways  depending  on  how 
you  prefer  to  organize  and  present 
it.  (2)  Select  the  kind  of  change 
which  seems  most  desirable  and 
most  possible  to  you  in  the  light  of 
material  available.  You  may  want 
to  accept  the  objective  outlined  in 
(Concluded  on  page  234.) 
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ANALYZING  THE  PROBLEM 
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By  William  8.  Berrett 


"IAThen  a  teacher  has  chosen  the 
objective  to  be  sought  during 
the  class  period,  he  is  ready  for  the 
next  step  in  lesson  planning  and  or- 
ganization. This  step  is  making  an 
analysis  of  the  problem  involved  in 
reaching  the  objective.  This  analysis 
is  simplified  if  we  ask  ourselves  three 
questions: 

1.  What  observations  are  needed 
by  the  students? 

2.  What  student  questions  should 
arise  as  a  result  of  these  ob- 
servations? 

3.  What  are  the  answers  to  those 
questions? 

To  illustrate  how  this  works  out 
let  us  use  an  example: 

Example  A 

We  have  chosen  as  our  objective 
the  following:  To  bring  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  a  realization  that 
happiness  comes  from  doing  good  to 
others.  We  then  ask  question  num- 
ber one: 

What  observations  are  needed  by 
the  students? 

This  isn't  easy  to  answer  and  right 
here  is  where  the  teacher  must  start 
to  read  and  to  re-examine  his  own 
store  of  facts  and  experiences.  If, 
as  the  psychologists  tell  us,  we  learn 
only  from  experiences,  we  must  lead 
our  students  into  new  ventures,  in 
which  they  can  observe  for  them- 
selves the  results  which  flow  from 
doing  good  to  others.  We  may  list 
the  experiences  we  think  will  do  the 
trick,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  We  must  have  students  witness 
people  doing  good  to  others 
and  observe  what  happens. 

2.  We  must  have  students  see 
what  happens  when  people  ig- 
nore their  neighbors. 

3.  We  must  have  students  see 
what  happens  when  people 
harm  their  neighbors. 

(These  observations,  we  will  find, 
may  be  made  by  students  even  while 
seated  in  a  class,  for  the  human 
mind  makes  vicarious  experiences 
real  to  us.) 


What  questions  should  arise  (or 
might  arise)  as  the  students  make 
these  observations? 

Only  a  teacher  who  has  carefully 
made  the  same  observations  himself 
can  hope  to  anticipate  the  questions 


'7*'*  good  to  see  they  have  questions, 
but  I  cannot  let  them  go  away  unan- 
swered." 


that  naturally  arise.  You  cannot 
guide  another  until  you  have  been 
over  the  road  yourself.  This  means 
drawing  upon  both  personal  and  vi- 
carious experiences.  We  might  from 
this  analysis  anticipate  such  ques- 
tions as  these: 

a.  Are  people  actually  made  hap- 
py by  serving  others? 

b.  Why  does  it  make  a  person 
happy  to  help  another  when 
such  help  often  deprives  him- 
self of  comfort? 

c.  Why  do  some  people  who  help 
no  one  but  themselves  seem  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  best  things  of 
life,  fine  homes,  fancy  automo- 
biles, etc.? 

d.  How  can  we  find  happiness  in 


doing  good  to  others  if  it  brings 
us  death  on  the  cross  or  on  the 
battlefield? 
What  are  the  answers  to  these 
questions? 

These  are  questions  which  the 
good  guide  knows  will  be  in  the 
minds  of  observers,  his  class  mem- 
bers—if he  has  led  them  along  the 
path  where  they  may  observe  peo- 
ple living  out  their  lives.  The  ques- 
tions may  not  be  voiced  by  the 
students— but  the  teacher  knows  that 
they  should  be  there,  and  should  be 
answered.  The  teacher  must  not 
only  anticipate  the  questions,  he 
may  have  to  put  them  into  words  and 
lead  the  students  to  find  the  answers 
for. themselves.  To  do  this  latter  he 
must  know  the  answers  beforehand. 
Otherwise  he  is  useless  as  a  leader 
and  teacher. 

The  answer  to  question  "a"  will 
be  found  easily  by  the  students  if 
they  have  been  given  the  proper 
experiences.  Happiness  will  be  ob- 
served among  those  who  serve. 

The  answers  to  the  other  questions 
are  not  so  easy.  The  teacher  must 
have  observed  that  happiness  is  pri- 
marily tied  up  with  human  rela- 
tionships. Material  things  beyond 
mere  food  and  warmth,  contribute 
to  happiness  only  as  they  bring  other 
persons  into  our  little  orbit.  Hence 
expenditure  of  material  means  and 
even  of  personal  comforts  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  real  gratitude  and 
love  of  others.  So  priceless  is  love 
of  people  that  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
was  willing  to  die  on  the  cross  in 
order  to  attain  it.  When  life  itself 
is  forfeited  it  takes  the  long  range 
view  of  life— the  eternal  view—  if 
we  would  see  the  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  teacher 
analysis  of  a  problem  or  lesson  must 
be  deep  and  penetrating.  It  calls 
for  reading,  study,  prayer,  and  de- 
tailed organization. 
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ORGANIZING   THE   LESSON   APPROACH 

By  William  8.  Berrett 


A  fter  a  teacher  has  ( 1 )  chosen  the 

objective  for  a  class  period  and, 

(2)  has  analyzed  the  problem,  the 

third  step  in  organization  is  to  work 

out  an  effective  approach. 

The  fisherman  who  wishes  his 
friend  to  accompany  him  on  a  fish- 
ing venture,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously uses  certain  techniques  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  his  friend  in 
the  new  experience.  He  may  show 
him  pictures  of  the  stream  or  lake 
and  the  surrounding  area.  He  may 
tell  rarified  accounts  of  other  jour- 
neys to  the  spot  and  may  even  illus- 
trate the  length  of  the  fish  previously 
caught.  He  may  boast  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  away  from  the  big  city. 
What  he  is  doing  is  related  to  the 
whole  art  of  teaching.  He  is  using 
an  effective  approach  in  order  to 
arouse  and  hold  interest. 

What  is  involved 

The  work  of  the  teacher  in  or- 
ganizing his  lesson  involves  the 
working  out  of  an  effective  approach. 
The  approach  should : 

(a)  capitalize  on  the  interests  of 
the  students 

(b)  bring  quick  impact  with  the 
crucial  problem  of  the  lesson 

(c)  arouse  a  desire  for  participa- 
tion 

How  Interest  is  Aroused 

Interest  is  attained  only  when  the 
student  is  stimulated.  This  occurs 
when  the  student  sees,  hears, 
touches,  tastes,  or  smells.  Sight  may 
stimulate  vicariously,  all  of  the  other 
senses.  Printed  words,  for  example, 
may  bring  up  a  whole  train  of  vi- 
carious exercise  of  the  senses.  Pic- 
tures may  easily  act  upon  all  of  the 


senses.  The  spoken  word,  may  pro- 
voke in  the  listener  the  sensation 
of  hearing  the  song  of  a  bird,  the 
smell  of  a  rose,  the  touch  of  a  hand, 
or  the  sight  of  a  beggar. 


JOhficn, 


"This  week  I'll  have  them  use  the  new 
maps,  and  ..." 

Jesus,  understanding  the  art  of 
teaching,  stimulated  the  senses  by 
painting  word  pictures— the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Good  Shepherd.  He  used  parables 
in  order  to  work  upon  the  senses— 
rather  than  mere  platitudes,  which 
with  the  unlearned  arouse  no  stimu- 
lation at  all. 

There  is  little  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  getting  the  attention 
and  interest  of  a  child  than  in  getting 


the  same  response  from  an  adult. 
Only  in  the  case  of  the  child  we 
place  the  actual  object  where  he  can 
see  it;  we  make  the  animal  sounds 
so  that  he  can  actually  hear  them, 
we  touch  him  so  that  he  can  actually 
feel  it;  we  place  the  flower  to  his 
nose  so  that  he  can  actually  smell 
it;  while  with  the  adult  we  may  ap- 
proximate the  same  results  by  the 
use  of  spoken  or  printed  words.  So 
the  age  level  becomes  important 
when  organizing  the  approach  to  be 
used. 

In  each  case  the  principle  is  the 
same.  There  is  no  learning  except 
the  senses  are  stimulated  —  unless 
there  is  an  experience. 

Methods  used  to  stimulate  the 
student: 

Stimulation  may  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of: 

(a)  narrative 

(b)  pictures 

•    (c)  problems 
(d)  questions 

Which  method  should  be  used? 

In  a  particular  situation  which 
method  should  be  used?  This  must 
usually  be  determined  before  the 
teacher  faces  the  class.  Its  determi- 
nation is  part  of  the  task  of  organi- 
zation of  the  lesson.  The  following 
factors  come  into  the  determination: 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  objective 

(b)  The  student  background, 
which  involves  age,  previous 
training,  student  preparation 
of  the  lesson,  etc. 

( c )  Adaptability  to  the  problem 

( d )  Newness  to  the  student.  New 
things  attract  interest  and 
arouse  study 


THE  OBJECTIVE 
(Concluded  from  page  232.) 

the  teacher's  supplement,  or  you  may 
want  to  establish  your  own.  (3) 
Make  this  change  quite  explicit  and 
clear.  Set  it  up  as  the  guiding  point 
for  everything  you  will  do  to  the 
class  in  that  one  meeting.  This  is 
your  objective.  Think  what  the  class 
will  have  to  do  in  order  to  achieve 
it,  and  then  select  your  tools  or 
methods  of  conducting  the  class, 
accordingly. 


In  the  convention  issue  of  The  In- 
structor for  1951,  is  a  chart  of  ob- 
jectives to  be  used  in  Sunday  School 
teaching.  The  grand  objective  is 
"to  achieve  immortality  and  eternal 
joy."  That  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
objectives:  "To  make  eternal  prog- 
ress through  development  of  the  in- 
dividual," and  "To  develop  brother- 
hood and  love  in  all  relationships 
within  the  Kingdom."  Each  of  these 


is  sub-divided,  and  further  divided, 
until  a  list  of  objectives  is  finally 
given  which  are  small  enough  and 
possible  enough  of  attainment  to  be 
used  in  a  class  period.  Reference  to 
the  chart  will  be  helpful  to  teachers 
in  seeing  the  interrelationship  of  all 
our  objectives,  and  in  being  remind- 
ed of  some  of  the  worthwhile  things 
we  can  try  to  accomplish  in  our 
classes. 
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ORGANIZING  FOR   THE  DISCUSSION 

(By  William  8.  Berrett 


I 


t  is  easy  to  get  a  class  discussion, 

especially  among  older  students 
and  adults.  Toss  into  the  group 
such  questions  as  "Do  you  think  it 
could  rain  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
earth?"  "Can  a  whale  swallow  a 
man?"  "Can  a  person  after  the  resur- 
rection progress  from  one  degree  of 
glory  to  another?"  and  you  can  have 
a  discussion  that  will  occupy  the 
entire  class  hour.  Further,  it  may' 
become  heated  and  many  may  par- 
ticipate therein. 

But  ask  yourself  this  question,  "Of 
what  value  was  the  discussion? 
What  worthwhile  objective  was  at- 
tained? Did  the  class  members 
thereby  become  better  individuals? 
Better  neighbors?   Better  citizens?" 

Discussions  are  useless  and  often 
damaging  if  the  instructor  has  not 
carefully  organized  for  the  discus- 
sion and  given  it  direction  toward 
the  objective  set  up  for  the  class 
period.  Perhaps  no  weakness  in 
Sunday  School  teaching  is  so  com- 
mon as  the  uncontrolled  and  un- 
directed class  discussion.  This  is 
true  because  teachers  all  too  often 
spend  all  of  their  preparation  time 
in  reading  and  otherwise  acquiring 
facts,  and  little  or  none  at  all  in  the 
vital  task  of  organizing  for  the  job 
of  teaching. 

Successful  discussions  are  care- 
fully planned  in  advance.  The  teach- 
er must  anticipate  the  pitfalls  and 
diverting  by-paths  and  steer  the 
discussion  away  from  them. 

The  "Why"  of  Discussion 

Discussion  is  used  primarily  for 
three  purposes: 

1.  To  fix  new  ideas  and  impres- 
sions in  the  student's  mind 

2.  To  develop  capacity  for  further 
experiences 

3.  To  provide  a  measuring  stick 
for  student  progress  and  direc- 
tion 

The  "When"  of  Discussion 

A  discussion  should  take  place 
when: 

1.  The  observations  made  by  stu- 
dents (this  includes  facts  and 
experiences)    are   adequate   to 

TLTALF  the  world  is  composed  of 
people  who  have  something  to 
say  and  don't,  and  the  other  half 
who  have  nothing  to  say  and  keep 
on  saying  it. 


enable  them  to  analyze  prob- 
lems and  give  answers. 
2.  It  arises  naturally  by  student 
questions. 

The  "When"  of  discussion  is  im- 
portant at  the  organizational  stage 


"!%/<  &iNiay, 


"What  a  help  it  is  to  have  students  who 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  discussion  pe- 
riod." 

of  a  lesson.  The  instructor  must 
determine  in  advance  whether  the 
experiences  of  the  group,  including 
any  preparatory  reading  the  mem- 
bers may  have  done,  will  be  sufficient 
to  start  the  class  out  with  a  discus- 
sion, or  whether  facts  and  observa- 
tions must  be  supplied  before  any 
profitable  discussion  can  take  place. 
(These  facts  and  observations  may 
be  supplied  (a)  by  reports  on  spe- 
cial assignments,  (b)  lecture  (c) 
pictures  (d)  stories  (e)  graphs, 
charts,  maps,  or  outlines  (f)  read- 
ings from  the  scriptures  (g)  etc.) 

The  lesson  may  be  so  organized  as 
to  have  one,  discussion  period  or 
two  or  more  such  periods  during  the 
class  hour.  Also  the  organization  of 
the  lesson  may  provide  for  a  discus- 

T^HERE  is  nothing  noble  in  being 
i   superior  to  some  other  man.  The 
true  nobility  is  in  being  superior  to 
your  previous  self. 

— R  6-  R  Magazine. 


sion  at  the  beginning,   middle,   or 
end  of  the  class  period. 

The  "How"  of  Discussion 

The  "How"  of  discussion  is  also 
important  at  the  lesson  organization 
level.  The  discussion  should  be  most 
carefully  initiated,  guided  and  con- 
trolled or  the  whole  class  period  can 
be  wasted.  In  making  plans  for  the 
discussion  the  following  guides 
might  be  profitably  followed: 

1.  The  problems  used  to  initiate 
discussion  and  to  keep  it  going 
should  have  to  do  directly  with 
the  objective  of  the  lesson. 

2.  The  discussion  must  be  confined 
to  the  area  being  explored  for 
the  particular  period.  (A  pre- 
pared outline  of  the  subject 
matter,  placed  on  the  black- 
board, will  tend  to  keep  dis- 
cussion within  bounds.) 

3.  The  discussion  should  be  con- 
fined to  problems  where  some 
reasonable  solution  can  be 
reached  in  the  available  time. 

4.  The  discussion  should  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  promote  and 
not  destroy  individualism. 

Where  all  members  of  a  class  join 
in  a  discussion  there  is  certain  to 
arise  some  differences  of  opinion, 
and  a  diversity  of  questions.  Prep- 
aration for  a  discussion  involves  de- 
termination of  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  even  those  who  ask  the 
poorest  questions  or  give  the  most 
unreasonable  answers.  Respect  for 
personality  can  be  shown  in  various 
ways.  The  following  are  suggestions : 

1.  All  questions  asked  can  be  dig- 
nified by  writing  them  in  a  list 
on  the  blackboard.  Discussion 
of  each  listed  question  then 
draws  attention  to  the  black- 
board rather  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  asked  it. 

2.  List  various  answers  to  a  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard,  where 
they  can  be  separately  analyzed 
by  the  class,  without  seeming 
to  put  any  individual  on  the 
spot. 

3.  Evaluate  all  questions  and  an- 
swers rather  than  spurning  or 
praising  them. 

OEOPLE    who     talk    about    the 
things  they  cant  afford  some- 
times forget  that  the  list  should  in- 
clude pride,  envy  and  malice. 

—Springfield  Republican. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  ASSIGNMENT  IN  A  COMPELLING  ORGANIZATION 

^By  William  6.  Berrett 


/^eneral  assignments  are  given  in 
order  that  students  may  acquire 
the  necessary  facts  and  experiences 
before  the  class  period  begins,  so 
as  to  enter  at  once  into  a  discussion. 
Thus  the  objective  is  more  quickly 
reached. 

Special  assignments  are  given  for 
two  purposes:  First:  To  give  indi- 
vidual students  the  experience  of 
searching  for  new  facts  and  of  pre- 
senting them  to  the  class.  Second: 
To  supply  the  class  members  with 
new  facts  and  experiences  necessary 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  objective. 

Planning  the  Assignment 

In  organizing  the  assignment  the 
following  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered: 

1.  What  can  the  student  do  be- 
fore class  time  that  will  enhance 
the  class  experience? 

The  following  answers  will  be 
true  in  the  average  Sunday 
School  situation: 

a.  All  class  members  might  read 
widely,  (The  manual  is  a 
brief  reading  in  the  immedi- 
ate area.) 

b.  Think  deeply. 

c.  Relate  the  problem  to  their 
own  experience. 

d.  Have  personal  experience. 
( This  may  involve  individual 
assignment. ) 

2.  How  can  we  get  the  student  to 
to  these  things? 

This  is  the  sixty-four  dollar 
question  in  assignment  planning 
in  the  Sunday  School.  Because 
we  meet  the  class  but  once  a 
week  and  have  no  power  to  en- 
force our  assignments  we  often 
fail.  Certainly  a  hurried  refer- 
ence to  the  next  lesson,  made 
at  the  close  of  class  hour,  makes 
little  impression  and  rarely 
bears  fruit.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed, our  assignments  must  be 
carefully  planned  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  lesson  organization. 

Three   steps    are    necessary   to 
our  success: 
a.  Arouse  student  interest  with 

TN  THOSE  autumnal  days,  when 
the  air  is  calm  and  glorious,  it 
were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
Nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her 
riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoic- 
ing with  heaven  and  earth. 

—Adapted  from  John  Milton. 


a  clear  presentation  of  the 
problem  at  least  one  week 
before  the  day  when  the 
class  will  discuss  it. 


0  jon»km. 


"If  they  don't  read  the  lesson  before 
next  week,  they  can  hardly  hope  to 
discuss  it." 

b.  Make  clear  where  facts  and 
answers  may  be  found.  ( This 
may  well  be  in  the  class 
manual ) 

c.  Utilize  what  students  have 
done  and  know— when  the 
lesson  is  finally  taught. 
Students  who  study  the  as- 
signment only  to  have  the 
teacher  lecture  on  what  the 
student  has  already  read, 
either  become  discouraged 
or  indifferent.  The  student 
who  has  mastered  the  as- 
signment is  ready  to  make  a 
contribution.  Careful  lesson 
preparation  must  make  pro- 
vision for  student  contribu- 
tions and  observations. 

To  be  successful  the  assignment 

^HPHE  shortest  and  surest  way  to 
live  with  honor  in  the  world  is 
to  be  in  reality  what  we  would  ap- 
pear to  be.  All  human  virtues  in- 
crease and  strengthen  themselves  by 
practice  and  experience  of  them." 
—Socrates,  Athenian  philosopher. 


must  provide  a  new  experience  for 
the  student.  To  do  this  the  teacher 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
students  so  as  to  know  the  range  of 
experiences  they  have  already  had. 
The  facts,  stories,  and  actions,  that 
the  student  is  appointed  to  get  or  do 
must  be  new  and  interesting— hence 
thrilling.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  subject  matter  of  a  lesson  must 
always  be  new.  A  subject  like  "faith" 
may  involve  many  lessons  at  different 
times  in  a  person's  life,  but  there 
are  always  new  and  thrilling  experi- 
ences with  the  principle  of  faith  if 
one  is  but  guided  to  those  experi- 
ences. 

When  to  Make  the  Assignment 

The  organization  of  the  lesson  is 
not  complete  until  it  provides  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "When  shall 
the  assignment  be  made?" 

If  the  work  to  be  prepared  by  the 
class  grows  out  of  and  depends  upon 
the  preceding  class  exercise  or  les- 
son, then  the  assignment  may  prop- 
erly and  profitably  be  made  at  the 
close  of  that  lesson.  If,  however,  the 
work  is  not  dependent  upon  that 
lesson,  the  assignment  may  be  either 
at  the  beginning  or  the  end.  The 
danger  of  delay  is  that  the  time 
often  passes  more  rapidly  than  the 
teacher  is  aware,  and  the  assign- 
ment is,  therefore,  too  meager  and 
indefinite  for  the  good  of  the  class. 

It  frequently  happens  that  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  the  new  lesson 
are  raised  during  the  course  of  the 
preceding  lesson.  When  not  too  re- 
mote from  the  day  when  the  subject 
is  to  be  discussed,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  make  the  assignment  when  the 
questions  are  raised,  even  if  it  in- 
terrupts the  lesson  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

One  cannot  make  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  about  the  time  of  the  assign- 
ment. However,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  assignment  must  be  care- 
fully planned  ahead.  The  teacher 
must  choose  the  time  thoughtfully 
and  not  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of 
chance. 

HAVE  not  been  able  to  find  a 
single  useful  institution  which  has 
not  been  founded  by  either  an  in- 
tensely religious  man,  or  by  the  son 
of  a  praying  father  or  a  praying 
mother. 

—Roger  Babson,  Statistician. 
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TEACHING  THE  THINGS  THAT  MATTER  MOST 


By  Lowell  L.  Bennion 


'TPhe  story  is  told  of  a  well-meaning 
brother  who  began  his  sermon  in 
a    sacrament    meeting    with    these 
words: 

"Tonight,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  wish  to  elaborate  on  some  things 
on  which  the  Lord  has  touched  only 
lightly." 

True  to  his  announced  purpose, 
he  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail 
how  we  were  going  to  live  during 
the  millenium  and  after  the  resur- 
rection. 

We  Sunday  School  teachers,  too, 
if  we  are  not  careful,  may  spend  our 
precious  time  in  the  class  room 
elaborating  on  the  unknown,  un- 
ravelling mysteries,  or  debating  is- 
sues which  have  little  to  do  with  the 
heart  of  religion.  Instead  of  using 
our  time  to  build  faith  in  a  God  who 
is  our  Father,  just  and  merciful,  and 
concerned  with  men,  we  may  argue 
endlessly  about  how  he  became 
God.  Instead  of  building  faith  in 
him  as  the  Creator  of  man's  life,  we 
may  waste  the  time  of  the  class 
arguing  about  just  how  the  creation 
took  place. 

To  deal  with  questions  we  know  so 
little  about  is  to  miss  the  mark.  It 
destroys  faith  and  leads  to  confusion 
and  to  endless  argumentation.  When 
Jesus  appeared  unto  the  Nephites, 
he  said: 

".  .  .  and  there  shall  be  no  dispu- 
tations among  you,  as  there  have 
hitherto  been;  neither  shall  there 
be  disputations  among  you  concern- 
ing the  points  of  my  doctrine,  as 
there  have  hitherto  been. 

"For  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
he  that  hath  the  spirit  of  contention 
is  not  of  me,  but  is  of  the  devil, 
who  is  the  father  of  contention,  and 
he  stirreth  up  the  hearts  of  men  to 
contend  with  anger,  one  with  an- 
other. 

"Behold,  this  is  not  my  doctrine, 
to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  men  with 
anger,  one  against  another;  but  this 
is  my  doctrine,  that  such  things 
should  be  done  away."  (Ill  Nephi 
11:28,  29,  30.) 


Teach  Principles 

A  simple  answer  to  the  question 
—What  shall  we  teach  in  the  Sun- 
day School  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Church?— is  this:  Teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
adapted  to  the  interest,  background, 
age  and  understanding  of  our  stu- 
dents. We  should  elaborate  not  the 
things  the  Lord  has  "touched  on 
lightly,"  but  those  things  he  has 
touched  upon  heavily. 

TT  IS  what  we  learn  after  we  think 
we  know  it  all,  that  counts. 

Just  a  casual  reading  of  one  of 
the  Gospels,  or  of  the  Savior's  teach- 
ings in  III  Nephi,  chapters  11  to  28, 
will  reveal  the  things  which  mattered 
most  to  Jesus.  He  taught  such  prin- 
ciples as  love,  sincerity,  humility, 
justice,  mercy,  faith,  repentance,  and 
baptism,  purity  of  heart,  forgiveness, 
trust  in  a  loving  Father,  and  faith 
in  immortality.  These  and  like  things 
we  should  learn  and  teach  if  we  are 
to  be  his  disciples. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  that 
these  principles  have  been  taught 
over  and  over  again  and  that  our 
students  want  to  learn  something 
new.  Hence,  the  temptation  to  delve 
into  the  unknown,  to  speculate  about 
the  mysteries,  which  President  An- 
thony W.  Ivins  used  to  call  "any 
doctrine  about  which  three  people 
disagree." 

Students  tire  of  faith,  repentance, 
and  baptism,  not  because  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  exhausted  for  them, 
but  because  we  as  teachers  too  often 
merely  repeat  words  and  seldom  re- 
veal their  meaning.  We  repeat  and 
repeat,  generalize,  and  use  words 
vaguely  and  abstractly  until  they 
are  meaningless  to  Sunday  School 
students.  What  do  faith,  love,  sal- 
vation, or  eternal  life  mean  to  the 
average  student  in  our  class?  Have 
we  ever  tried  passing  out  paper  and 
pencils  and  asking  the  people  we 
teach  to  define  the  fundamentals  of 


the  Gospel  listed  in  this  article? 
(You  might  try  it  yourself  first,  if 
you  wish  to  renew  your  humility.) 

The  truth  is  that  religion  is  not 
learned  by  simple  memorizing,  as  a 
child  learns  the  times-tables  or  spell- 
ing. Faith,  love,  humility  and  God 
defy  adequate  definition.  Any  one 
of  us  can  exercise  all  of  his  ingenu- 
ity, imagination,  curiosity  and  wis- 
dom and  still  not  know  the  full 
meaning  of  any  principle  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ. 

Faith  an  Illustration 

Let  us  take  faith  as  an  illustration. 
Consider  the  following  questions  and 
propositions  about  this  time-worn 
word.  What  is  faith?  Distinguish 
between  (a)  faith  and  belief,  and 
(b)  faith  and  knowledge.  The  first 
principle  of  our  Gospel  is  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Because  of 
our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  what  do  we  have  faith?  Be  spe- 
cific. Make  a  list  of  things.  Does 
our  daily  life  square  with  our  faith 
in  Christ?  How  can  we  increase 
faith  (a)  in  ourselves,  (b)  in  our 
fellowmen,  and  (c)  in  God? 

We  know  a  Sunday  School  teach- 
er who  spent  the  entire  winter  dis- 
cussing faith  with  an  adult  class.  It 
was  a  profitable  and  inspiring  ex- 
perience but  in  the  end  he  felt  he 
had  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  subject. 

We  need  to  return  to  the  same 
great  principles  of  religion  again  and 
again,  and  study  and  use  them  in 
the  light  of  our  growing  need  and 
perspective.  The  faith  of  a  child  is 
beautiful  but  often  as  fragile  as  the 
bloom  of  a  flower  and  as  easily 
shattered  as  a  piece  of  china.  The 
mature  faith  of  an  adult  has  weath- 
ered the  storm  and  stress  of  life  and 
stands  as  a  sturdy  oak  or  lifts  itself 
above  the  vicissitudes  of  life  as  a 

(Concluded  on  page  239.) 
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CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

BOOK   REVIEW 


By  zfflilton  Bennion 

/~*harles  Evans  Hughes,  by  Merlo  J. 

Pusey.*  In  two  volumes.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1951.  829  pages. 
$15.00. 

/^hables  Evans  Hughes  was  the 
V*"  only  child  of  David  Charles 
Hughes  and  Mary  Catherine  Con- 
nelly. His  father  was  of  Welsh 
descent,  although  he  was  born  in 
England.  At  age  twenty-three  this 
ambitious  young  man  decided  to 
migrate  to  America,  where  he  might 
have  greater  opportunity  to  succeed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  reformed  Protes- 
tant religion.  On  his  mother's  side, 
Charles  E.  Hughes'  ancestors  were 
immigrants  to  America  from  Ireland 
and  Holland  in  the  colonial  period. 
His  mother  was  rated  as  "100%  Amer- 
ican," while  his  father  was  "a 
foreigner."  Before  their  marriage, 
however,  they  developed  a  common 
interest  in  the  zealous  promulgation 
of  the  reformed  gospel  and  separa- 
tion from  the  corrupting  influences 
of  the  world. 

Their  son  was  carefully  shielded 
from  wordly  contacts,  but  joined  in 
the  sports  (and  sometimes  the  mis- 
chief) of  neighborhood  groups.  His 
greatest  adventures  as  a  youth  came 
from  his  annual  visits  to  his  grand- 
father's farm,  from  roaming  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  from  a  trip 
to  Europe  with  his  parents.  While 
his  father  and  mother  were  strict 
disciplinarians,  their  lessons  were 
lovingly  taught  and  the  high  moral 
concepts  that  they  implanted  in  their 
son  were  to  be  evident  throughout 
his  later  career. 

Young  Charlie  was  blessed  with 
very  superior  native  endowments. 
At  age  fourteen  he  was  well  pre- 
pared for  college  entrance.  He  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  live  at 
Madison  University  in  association 
with  other  boys,  and  to  be  free  from 
some  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  "pa  and  ma."  He  en- 
joyed a  social  hour  with  the  boys  in 
preference  to  an  hour  of  solitary 
daily  meditation  recommended  by 
Ms  father. 


His  scholarship  was  superior.  Af- 
ter two  years  at  Madison,  he  entered 
Brown  University.  There  he  became 
distinguished  in  several  student  ac- 
tivities while  he  attained  the  highest 
honors  in  scholarship. 

After  teaching  school  for  a  year, 
he  went  to  the  law  school  of 
Columbia  University  where  he  con- 
tinued his  high  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  gave  promise  of  becoming 
a  leader  in  the  legal  profession. 

r^ENIUS,  like  the  sun  upon  the 
^J  dial,  gives  to  the  human  heart 
both  its  shadow  and  its  light. 

While  engaged  in  private  practice 
when  his  time  and  energy  were  at 
his  own  command  he  gave  liberally 
of  his  time  to  the  church.  His  col- 
lege chum  at  Brown,  Pastor  Wm.  H. 
P.  Faunce,  asked  him  "to  teach  the 
young  men's  class  in  Sunday  School." 
Hughes  consented  with  the  under- 
standing that  ...  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  concentrate  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  "While  I  maintained 
my  Baptist  connection,"  he  tells  us, 
"I  had  long  since  ceased  to  attach 
any  importance  to  what  many  regard 
as  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  de- 
nomination. Rather,  I  cherished  the 
noble  tradition  of  the  Baptists  as 
protagonists  in  the  struggle  for  re- 
ligious liberty.  I  wished  to  throw 
what  influence  I  had  to  the  support 
of  Christian  institutions,  and  so  far 
as  the  dogmas  of  the  creeds  were 
concerned  I  saw  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  leaving  the  church  in  which  I 
had  been  brought  up  and  joining  an- 
other denomination." 

"Hughes  continued  to  teach  the 
class  for  several  years.  When  the 
pressure  of  his  legal  work  compelled 
him  to  give  it  up,  the  class  was  con- 
tinued under  one  of  his  pupils,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr."  (Page  110) 

About  this  time  Hughes  became 
president  of  the  Baptist  Social  Union 
of  New  York  and  presided  at  the 
dinners.  "At  one  of  these  he  invited 


Booker  T.  Washington  to  be  princi- 
pal guest  and  was  surprised  at  the 
protests  of  some  of  the  good  Baptist 
brethren.  They  were  especially  re- 
sentful over  the  fact  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hughes  escorted  the  eminent 
Negro  educator  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton to  seats  at  the  guest  table. 
Hughes  thought  this  display  of 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  least  sus- 
ceptible to  it  was  ridiculous  and 
tried  to  ignore  it."  (Pages  110,  111) 

In  his  legal  work  his  first  obstacle 
was  his  slender  body  and  his  youth- 
ful appearance.  It  is  often  supposed 
that  he  grew  his  famous  beard  to 
create  an  impression  of  maturity. 
Actually,  however,  the  beard  did  not 
appear  until  he  was  well  established 
in  the  law.  He  grew  it  because  he 
had  not  learned  to  shave  and  felt 
that  he  could  not  spare  the  time  to 
go  to  the  barber  shop  every  day-. 

A  New  York  legislative  committee 
appointed  him  to  conduct  "The  Gas 
Inquiry."  His  thorough  and  efficient 
work  brought  him  into  great  promi- 
nence. He  was  then  appointed  to 
conduct  "The  Insurance  Investiga- 
tion." The  results  of  this  perform- 
ance were  devastating.  Some  of 
Hughes'  admirers  and  those  who 
were  trying  to  break  up  the  investi- 
gation nominated  him  to  be  mayor 
of  New  York  City.  He  flatly  rejected 
the  honor  in  order  to  continue  his 
investigative  assignment.  Later  he 
was  drafted  for  governor  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  Having  been  thus 
nominated  he  made  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, appealing  to  all  the  people, 
regardless  of  party,  who  were 
interested  in  honest,  progressive  gov- 
ernment.  He  won:  but  all  the  other 


"Mr,  Pusey  is  a  native  of  Utah;  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Utah,  192,8  and,  in  recent 
years,  an  active  member  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Church 
in  Washington  Stake.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
He  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Judge  Hughes 
and  had  the  privilege  of  many  personal  con- 
ferences with  him  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Supreme  Court. 

He  has  written  many  articles  for  leading  na- 
tional magazines  on  current  political  problems 
and  for  the  volumes  here  reviewed  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Pulitzer/  prize  for  "Best 
American  Biography." 
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state  offices  went  to  Democrats.  His 
fight  was  with  the  political  bosses 
of  both  parties.  This  he  continued 
until  near  the  end  of  his  second 
term,  sometimes  with  discouraging 
results.  He  then  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

In  1916  he  was  drafted  as  a  candi- 
date on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  but 
was  defeated  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Later  he  served  for  four  years  as 
Secretary  of  State,  was  elected  to 
membership  on  the  World  Court 
(the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice)  at  the  Hague,  and 
appointed  in  1930  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  There  he 
served  with  great  distinction  until 
he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 

At  various  times  he  was  head  of 
an  American  delegation  to  interna- 
tional meetings.  Especially  notable 
were  the  Washington  conference  on 
the  limitation  of  armament  in  1921 
and  the  Pan-American  conference  at 
Havana  in  1928.  His  self-control  was 
remarkable.  He  could  listen  for 
hours  to  abuse  of  his  country  by 
Latin-American  delegates  without  a 
word  from  him.  He  often  boiled 
with  indignation  within  but  held 
his  peace  until  the  opposition  had 
unloaded  all  their  abuse.  Then,  at 
the  proper  moment,  he  would  an- 
swer with  calm  and  measured  words, 


leaving  them  generally  with  good 
feelings  toward  the  United  States. 
This  power  of  self-discipline  is  il- 
lustrated in  a  quite  different  con- 
nection by  the  following  incident 
which  the  author  relates: 

"Being  high-strung  and  inclined 
to  tension,  he  thought  smoking  help- 
ed to  maintain  his  poise.  . .  .  His  phy- 
sician advised  him  that  complete 
abandonment  of  smoking  might  be 
a  severe  shock  to  his  system,  but  he 
felt  in  his  bones  that  it  would  be 
good  for  him.  As  he  sat  smoking 
with  the  men  at  a  dinner  party  one 
night,  he  said  to  himself,  1  think  I 
won't  smoke  any  more  for  a  little 
while/     He  never   smoked   again." 

"The  decision  brought  a  transfor- 
mation in  his  working  habits  and  ap- 
parently in  his  health."  (Page  299) 

Speaking  of  Judge  Hughes  the  au- 
thor says: 

"Promptly  at  10  p.m.  the  Chief 
Justice  went  to  bed  feeling  thankful 
for  his  sense  of  bien  etre,  which  he 
attributed  largely  to  his  regular 
habits  and  his  emancipation  from 
smoking."  (Page  665) 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Judge  Hughes  thinking  are  illus- 
trated in  the  following  quotations: 

"By  stahility  .  .  .  is  not  meant 
fixity  of  things  or  relations,  but 
steadiness.  It  may  be  steadiness  in 
motion.  Parodoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
human  society  cannot  be  stable  un- 


less it  is  progressive.  That  is  be- 
cause growth  and  progress  are  the 
law  of  our  nature."  (Page  214) 

In  reference  to  a  newspaper  re- 
porter's effort  to  draw  "certain  de- 
ductions" from  Hughes'  silence  on 
a  touchy  problem  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  he  said  that  the 
usual  "deductions"  of  the  press  re- 
minded him  of  a  definition  of  ora- 
tory: "Unhampered  by  facts,  un- 
restrained by  circumstances,  un- 
limited by  time." 

This  humorous  definition  is  not- 
able as  the  antithesis  of  all  Judge 
Hughes'  public  utterances. 

Among  some  persons  who  knew 
only  Judge  Hughes'  professional 
and  public  life  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  frigid.  In  private  life  he 
was  quite  the  reverse.  A  wit  once 
said  of  him:  "Mr.  Hughes  never  lets 
his  dignity  get  thawed  or  his  genial- 
ity to  get  frozen."  (Page  425) 

He  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor 
or  indulged  in  self-pity  even  in  se- 
vere illness.  "For  very  small  favors 
his  thanks  were  profuse."  In  his 
last  years  "his  deepest  thinking  was 
of  God  and  the  hereafter.  One  night 
he  told  Mrs.  Waddell  (his  daughter) 
that  he  could  demonstrate  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  there  is  a  spir- 
itual force  operating  in  the  world 
above  the  powers  and  doings  of 
men."  (Page  803) 

His  family  life  was  ideal. 


TEACHING 


lofty  pine  towers  above  neighbor- 
ing shrubs.  It  takes  a  certain  kind 
of  faith  to  keep  oneself  wholesome 
in  youth;  another  kind  to  remain 
loyal,  faithful  and  of  good  cheer 
through  years  of  marriage  and  fam- 
ily life;  and  still  another  kind  of 
faith  to  face  old  age  and  the  end  of 
the  trail  with  good  humor  and  an 
appreciation  for  life. 

Let  us  think,  too,  of  the  innumer- 
able opportunities  a  teacher  has  to 
inspire  faith  in  the  lives  of  his  stu- 
dents. The  writer  will  never  forget 
and  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the 


late  Eva  Lindquist,  a  life-long  teach- 
er. She  was  teaching  a  class  of 
ten-year,  old  boys  in  Sunday  School. 
One  Sunday  morning  she  wanted 
to  hold  a  testimony  meeting  in  the 
class.  Had  she  announced  it  as  such, 
we  likely  would  have  shut  our 
mouths  like  clams.  Her  approach 
was  ingenious.  She  said,  "Boys, 
think  of  the  person,  other  than  your 
father  or  mother,  whom  you  admire 
the  most  and  tell  us  why."  I  chose 
an  uncle,  who  lived  next  door.  Why? 
He  was  generous  and  kind  and  gave 
us  rides  in  his  car— a  novel  experi- 
ence then— and  bought  us  ice  cream 


THINGS  THAT  MATTER  MOST 

( Concluded  from  page  237. ) 

sodas.  The  teacher  helped  me  to 
realize  his  greatness  and  inspired  in 
me  faith  in  him  and  a  wee  bit  of 
love  for  those  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter which  I  had  silently  admired. 

Why  speculate  unduly?  Why  dis- 
cuss unceasingly  things  which  lead 
not  to  edification,  when  men  and 
women  living  today  need  faith,  and 
when  faith  can  be  so  rewarding? 
What  is  true  of  faith  is  true  of  all 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel. 
They  should  be  studied,  taught  and 
lived  by  every  Latter-day  Saint 
teacher. 


be  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  honoris  causa. 

Statement  made  by  President  A.  Ray 
Olpin,  in  awarding  degree: 

Distinguished    scholar,    inventive 
and    imaginative    research    worker, 


PRESENTATION  OF  HENRY  EYRING 

( Concluded  from  page  226. ) 

public  lecturer,  churchman,  world-  confer  upon  you,  on  recommendation 

renowned  scientist,  devoted  teacher  of  the  faculty  and  Regents  of  the 

and  tireless  servant  of  man  in  the  University  of  Utah,  with  authority 

increase  of  his  knowledge!    Henry  >  given  by  law,  the  degree  of  Doctor 

Eyring,  in  recognition  of  your  great  of  Science,  with  all  the  rights,  honors, 

contributions   to   science   and  your  and  privileges  thereunto  appertain- 

devotion   to   education   in  Utah,   I  hlg. 
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PICTURES  ILLUSTRATE  GOSPEL  PRINCIPLES 


(By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


Washing  the  Disciples  Feet 

At  the  time  of  the  Last  Supper, 
Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  His  apos- 
tles. In  St.  John's  account  of  this 
event  we  read: 

"He  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid 
aside  his  garments;  and  took  a  towel, 
and  girded  himself. 

"After  that  he  poureth  water  into 
a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  dis- 
ciples' feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with 
the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded." 

-John  13:4-5 

Some  of  Jesus'  apostles  had  dis- 
cussed among  themselves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  be  greatest  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  As  though 
He  were  but  a  servant,  Jesus  washed 
the  feet  of  His  apostles— a  service 
customarily  performed  by  servants 
at  that  time  in  Palestine. 

The  apostles  were  amazed  and 
Peter  protested  emphatically.  Jesus 
explained  His  purpose,  which  was 
to  show  that  he  who  would  be  mas- 
ter should  be  a  servant  to  all.  Thus 
He  taught  the  great  truth  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  leaders  to  serve  humbly. 

At  another  time  he  said:  ".  .  .  He 
that  is  least  among  you  all,  the  same 
shall  be  great."  -Luke  10:48. 

And  again,  we  read:  ".  .  .  Ye  know 
that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  up- 
on them. 

"But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you: 
But  whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and 
whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant: 


OEOPLE   who   put   on   the   most 
style  sometimes  put  off  the  most 
creditors. 

—Sunshine    Magazine. 

'TWERE  is  in  reality  no  future  and 
no  past,  except  in  hope  and  mem- 
ory. There  is  no  time  but  now;  and 
time  is  nothing,  except  as  we  use  it. 


"Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many."   —Matthew  20:25-28 

This  painting  by  Stemler  may  be 
used  in  the  following  lessons: 

Course  8  (Second  Intermediate) 
Lesson  for  October  26.  In  this  les- 
son, emphasize  David's  humility,  and 
his  willingness  to  serve.  He  carried 
food  to  his  brothers  in  the  army. 
He  went  forth  to  meet  Goliath  in 
full,  confidence  that  he  was  serving 
God  and  His  chosen  people.  Thus 
did  he  show  true  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. 

Course  8  (Second  Intermediate) 
Lesson  for  November  23.  Rehoboam, 
the  son  of  Solomon,  who  should 
rightfully  have  been  king  over  all 
Israel,  did  not  have  in  his  heart  a 
desire  to  serve  the  people.  He 
planned  to  rule  over  them  as  though 
they  were  his  slaves.  As  a  result, 
he  lost  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
his  rival,  Jeroboam. 

Course  13  (Senior)  Lesson  for 
December  14.  In  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  serve  his  brother  and  his 
neighbor.  Our  greatest  example  of 
such  service  is  Jesus,  our  Lord  and 
Savior. 

The  Ten  Lepers 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  of  sins  is  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude. How  often  do  we  receive  gifts 
and  favors  without  thanking  those 
who  are  kind  and  helpful  to  us!   An 

A  mob  is  merely  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic.  Multiply  the  thoughtless 
and  you  have  the  brutal."— Alexan- 
der Black. 

HpHIS  country  would  not  be  in  such 

a  mess  today  if  the  Indians  had 

adopted  more  stringent  immigration 

laws. 


old  copybook  motto  goes  something 
like  this:  "We  should  never  remem- 
ber a  service  we  perform,  nor  for- 
get one  we  receive." 

The  account  of  the  healing  of  the 
ten  lepers  is  found  in  Luke  17:11- 
19.   Here  is  part  of  that  reference: 

"And  as  he  entered  into  a  certain 
village,  there  met  him  ten  men  that 
were  lepers.  .  .  . 

"And  one  of  them,  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  glorified  God." 

Be  sure  to  read  the  entire  refer- 
ence. Here  is  "meat"  for  many  a 
lesson,  if  there  were  but  more  Sun- 
days in  the  year.  Surely,  in  matters 
large  or  small,  one  of  the  greatest 
qualities  we  can  develop  is  that  of 
having  gratitude  and  appreciation 
in  our  hearts.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted 
to  others  for  anything.  Some  other- 
wise excellent  people  never  achieve 
this  great  gift  of  gratitude. 

Suggested  uses  for  the  picture: 

Course  1  (Nursery)  Lesson  for 
October  5. 

Course  2  (Kindergarten)  Lesson 
for  November  16. 

Course  13  (Senior)  Lessons  for 
November  23  and  30,  and  for  De- 
cember 14. 

As  with  all  other  pictures  in  this 
series,  many  other  uses  may  be  made 
of  these  two  reproductions  of  great 
paintings.  They  may  be  helpful  at 
any  time  merely  as  background  ma- 
terial to  lend  a  spiritual  and  inspira- 
tional atmosphere  to  the  classroom. 

"lATHATEVER  you  waste,  remem- 
ber there  is  nothing  that  has 
not  cost  someone  something." 

—Anon. 


HHHE   best   kind   of  pride   is   that 
which  compels  a  man  to  do  his 
best  work,  even  though  no  one  is 
looking. 
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Luke    17:12-19 


Printed   in  TJ. 


No.    267.     WASHING    THE    DISCIPLES'    FEET 

John   13:  5 


JACOB'S  SACRED  PROMISE  TO  GOD 

A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN 


Text:  Genesis  28:  29:1-8. 
1\7"hen  Jacob  left  home,  you  will 
remember,  he  was  told  by  Isaac 
his  father,  to  go  to  Haran,  to  the 
house  of  Bethuel,  his  mother's  fa- 
ther, and  to  choose  a  wife  for  him- 
self from  among  the  daughters  of 
Laban,  his  mother's  brother.  Ordi- 
narily when  a  young  man  of  great 
wealth,  such  as  Jacob,  would  go  on 
such  a  mission,  he  would  take  a 
caravan  of  many  camels  and  many 
servants.  He  would  also  take  costly 
presents.  With  Esau  being  so  angry 
and  threatening  to  harm  him,  there 
was  not  time  for  all  this.  It  was 
important  that  Jacob  should  get 
away  as  quickly  as  possible  before 
Esau  realized  that  he  was  leaving. 
Jacob,  therefore,  left  on  foot.  Walk- 
ing over  the  hills,  he  headed  for  the 
north  and  his  mother's  people. 

To  reach  Haran  from  where  Jacob 
lived,  one  had  to  travel  the  entire 
length  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  It 
took  many  days  and  nights.  As 
Jacob  traveled  he  noticed  what  a 
wonderful  and  fruitful  country  it 
was.  Everything  seemed  to  grow 
easily  and  in  great'  abundance.  He 
remembered  too,  that  this  was  the 
land  that  God  had  promised  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  family  and  he  was  very 
grateful.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  try  harder  than  ever  to 
obey  God's  commandments  at  all 
times  and  to  be  worthy  of  His  bless- 
ings. 

When  evening  came,  Jacob  was 
still  on  the  desert.  He  was  very 
tired  and  thought  it  best  to  make 
camp  for  the  night.  He  washed  the 
dust  from  his  face  and  hands.  Then 
he  knelt  down  and  offered  up  his 
evening  prayer  to  God. 

When  he  had  finished  his  supper, 
he  selected  a  place  to  sleep.  His 
bed  was  the  hard  ground  and  a  large 
stone  was  his  pillow.  Notwithstand- 
ing those  things,  however,  this  be- 
came the  most  blessed  night  in  all  of 
Jacob's  life.  It  was  during  this  night 
that  the  Lord  gave  to  Jacob  a  glori- 
ous dream.    The  young  man  saw  in 
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his  dream  a  ladder  reaching  from 
heaven  to  earth.  On  the  ladder  he 
saw  angels.  Some  of  them  were 
going  up  to  heaven  and  some  of 
them  were  coming  down. 

As  Jacob  looked  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  to  his  great  delight  he 
saw  God.  The  Lord  then  spoke  to 
Jacob.  He  told  him  that  He  was  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  that  he  was  going  to  give 
him  all  the  land  in  that  place.  He 
told  Jacob  also  that  he  would  bless 
him  with  many  children.  The  Lord 
also  promised  Jacob  that  He  would 
be  with  him  wherever  he  went  and 
that  he  would  bring  him  again  to 
that  land. 

When  Jacob  awoke,  he  felt  so 
happy  that  he  shed  tears  of  joy. 
Kneeling  upon  the  ground,  he  prayed 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  unto  God. 
He  thanked  Him  for  the  glorious 
dream  that  He  had  given  him  and 
for  the  precious  promises  that  He 
had  made  to  him. 

Then  Jacob  took  the  stone  that 
he  had  used  for  a  pillow  and  made 
an  altar  of  it.  He  poured  oil  upon 
the  stone,  and  there  he  made  a  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord  saying  "Of  all 
that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely 


(From:    The  Children   Sing) 

give  one  tenth  unto  Thee."  (Genesis 
28:22.) 

This  is  the  law  of  tithing  that  all 
faithful  Latter-day  Saints  observe 
today.  It  is  the  same  law  that  Abra- 
ham obeyed  when  he  paid  tithes 
to  Melchizedek,  the  High  Priest,  giv- 
ing him  one  tenth  of  all  that  he  had. 
Surely  when  the  Lord  gives  us  so 
many  things  we  should  be  able  to 
give  him  back  one  tenth  of  it.  In 
doing  this  it  helps  us  to  remember 
God  and  to  appreciate  the  many 
wonderful  things  He  does  for  us.  It 
helps  us  to  remember  to  say  "thank 
you"  for  all  that  we  have. 

After  Jacob  had  made  this  cove- 
nant with  God,  he  journeyed  on  to 
the  land  where  his  Uncle  Laban 
lived.  You  will  remember,  that  on 
the  night  of  that  glorious  dream, 
the  Lord  said  to  Jacob  that  He  would 
be  with  him  and  bless  him  wherever 
he  went.  The  Lord  remembered 
this  promise  and  all  the  time  that 
Jacob  lived  with  Laban  he  was 
blessed  and  prospered.  Jacob  too, 
remembered  his  promise  and  of  all 
that  he  had  he  gave  one  tenth  of  it 
to  the  Lord. 


Adapted  from  Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones. 
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WILLIAM  HUTCHINSON 

;  have  found  another  happy  and 
fruitful  Sunday  School  class.  It 
is  a  large  class,  consistently  well-at- 
tended and  always  enriching  and 
rewarding. 

The  factors  which  produce  these 
results  are  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  the  methods  he  uses,  and 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
class  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
All  of  these  factors  operate  congen- 
ially to  please  everyone. 

The  teacher  presents  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course  of  study,  lesson 
by  lesson.  He  keeps  on  schedule, 
and  on  the  theme.  He  succeeds 
every  Sunday  in  covering  the  subject 
matter  he  has  outlined.  He  follows 
the  manual  and  uses  the  teacher's 
supplement  faithfully,  and  yet  he 
does  his  work  in  his  own  distinctive, 
individualistic  way. 

Members  of  the  class  know  in  ad- 
vance what  to  expect  by  way  of 
methods  which  will  be  employed. 
They  know  that  they  are  expected 
to  participate  and  that  opportunity 
will  be  given  them.  They  respond 
appropriately  with  respect  for  the 
time  and  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
responses.  They  like  the  methods 
of  the  teacher  and  the  aids  he  uses 
to  facilitate  their  participation  and 
responses. 

These  happy  outcomes  are  sup- 
ported by  a  simple  and  humble  de- 
vice, built  by  the  teacher  himself. 
It  is  a  portable,  two-sided,  4x5  foot, 
blackboard,  supported  on  an  easel. 

The  teacher  writes  his  outline  of 
each  lesson,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
board,  one  side  having  the  outline 
of  last  Sunday's  lesson,  and  the  other 
the  outline  of  the  lesson  for  this 
Sunday. 

The  outline  for  this  Sunday's  les- 
son will  be  preserved  until  after  the 
class  period  next  week. 

The  teacher  consistently  follows 
these  orderly,  systematic  steps: 


THIS  SIMPLE  TEACHING  PLAN 

EMPLOYS   MANY   SOUND   PRINCIPLES 


(By  oA.  Hamer  Reiser 


1.  He  greets  all  new  comers  and 
assures  them  that  they  are  wel- 
come and  among  friends. 

2.  He  begins  the  lesson  period  by 
displaying  one  side  of  the  two- 
sided  blackboard. 

3.  The  first  outline  displayed  is  of 
last  week's  lesson. 

4.  This  he  reviews  by  reading 
briefly  each  statement,  i.e.  each 
major  heading  and  then  the 
supporting  minor  headings  or 
statements. 

5.  As  a  part  of  this  review,  at  his 
discretion,  he  may  pause  to  ask 
questions,  or  reaffirm  impor- 
tant points  or  principles,  de- 
veloped a  week  earlier.  Thus, 
he  re-emphasizes  the  key  points 
of  the  lesson  and  is  assured 
that  any  points  needing  clarifi- 
cation are  made  clear. 

a.  The  continuity  of  the  lessons 
and  the  unity  of  the  course 
are  thereby  preserved. 

b.  This  step  usually  requires 
less  than  five  minutes. 

6.  The  teacher  next  turns  the  two- 
sided  blackboard  about  and  dis- 
plays the  side  upon  which  he 
has  written  (before  Sunday 
School  commenced)  the  out- 
line of  the  lesson  for  today. 

7.  He  launches  the  presentation  of 
this  Sunday's  lesson  by  first 
stating  the  objective  of  the  les- 
son and  pausing  to  dwell  upon 
it  to  be  assured  that  it  is  clear. 

8.  He  proceeds  by  reading  ( as  the 
members  of  the  class  follow, 
reading  silently,  of  course,  the 
outline  appearing  upon  the 
blackboard. ) 

a.  This  outline  consists  of: 
The  title  of  the  lesson. 
The  objective. 
The  major  headings  sup- 
ported by  minor  headings, 
(all  taken  from  the  manual, 
and    the    supplement,    but 
phrased  in  the  language  of 
the  teacher. ) 


DUAL  BLACKBOARD 

Preserves  Continuity  and  Unity 

Having  completed  the  preview,  the 
teacher: 

9.  Continues  by  returning  to  the 
objective,  restating  it,  and  then 
by  presenting  the  lesson  proper, 
point  by  point. 

a.  The  "presentation"  of  the  les- 
son consists  of: 

Pictures,  pictures,  pictures  —  our 
whole  being  is  filled  with  them;  our 
every  thought  involves  a  picture.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  play  such 
an  important  part  in  our  education? 

(1)  The  teacher's  offering  his 
own  brief  explanations  or 
comments  on  each  point, 
and 

(2)  Then,  inviting  members 
of  the  class,  usually  spe- 
cific, individuals  upon 
whom  he  has  learned  he 
can  rely  for  pertinent 
ideas,  to  add  their  com- 
ments; 

(3)  Or  to  ask  questions, 
(Concluded  on  page  248.) 
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SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  MEMORIZATION 

For  the  o^tonth  of  October 


FIRST  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

Course  No.  6 

Shall  a  man  make  gods  unto  him- 
self, and  they  are  no  gods? 

Therefore,  behold,  I  will  this  once 
cause  them  to  know,  I  will  cause 
them  to  know  mine  hand  and  my 
might;  and  they  shall  know  that  my 
name  is  The  Lord. 

-Jeremiah  16:20-21. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Old  Testament  Stories 
Course  No.  8 
And  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  nation,  which  I  cast  out 
before  you:  for  they  committed  all 
these  things,  and  therefore  I  ab- 
horred them. 

-Leviticus  20:23. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course  No.  11 

And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to 
the  nations  from  far  and  will  hiss 
unto  them  from  the  end  of  the 
earth:  and,  behold,  they  shall  come 
with  speed  swiftly: 

—Isaiah  5:26. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 

Course  No.  13 

For  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liv- 
eth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth: 

And  though  after  my  skin  worms 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh 
shall  I  see  God: 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  an- 
other; though  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me. 

-Job  19:25-27. 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

Course  No.  14 

All  things  are  delivered  unto  me 

of  my  Father:  and  no  man  knoweth 

the   Son,    but   the   Father;    neither 

knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save 

the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 

son  will  reveal  him. 

-Matthew  11:27. 

ADVANCED  SENIOR 

Life  in  Ancient  America 
Course  No.  16 
For  as  sure  as  thou  livest,  behold, 
I  have  seen  my  Redeemer;  and  he 
shall  come  forth,  and  be  born  of 
a  woman,  and  he  shall  redeem 
all  mankind  who  believe  on  his 
name.  .  .  . 

-Alma  19:13. 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 
Course  No.  17 
There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling; 

One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  you  all. 

— Ephesians  4:4-6. 

GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 

DEPARTMENT 

Proving  Your  Pedigree 

Course  No.  19g 

But  unto  us  they  did  minister  the 
things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the 
gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven;  which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  .  .  . 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass  and  all  the 
glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth  away: 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 

for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which 

bv  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you. 

-1  Peter  1:12,  24-25. 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 

Parent  and  Child 
Course  No.  19d 

If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from 
the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure 
on  my  holy  day;  and  call  the  sab- 
bath a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honourable;  and  shalt  honour  him, 
not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  find- 
ing thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speak- 
ing thine  own  words: 

Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in 
the  Lord;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heri- 
tage of  Jacob  thy  father:  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

-Isaiah  58:13-14. 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Plan 

Course  No.  19a 

For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead,  and  quickeneth  them;  even  so 
the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when 
the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God:  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live. 

For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  him- 
self; so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself; 

And  hath  given  him  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also,  because  he 
is  the  Son  of  man. 

Marvel  not  at  this:  for  the  hour 
is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are 
in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 

And  shall  come  forth;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life;  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion. -John  5:21,  25-29. 

INVESTIGATOR'S  DEPARTMENT 

A  Marvelous  Work  and  a  Wonder 

Course  No.  19h 

And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 

might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 

and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 

sent 

{Concluded  on  page  255.) 
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FAMILY  FUN  WITH  THE  BIBLE 

SONG   OF    THE   BIBLE 

(By  Opal  Foster  'Terry— Illustrated  by  Qrace  Rasmusseru 


The  children  grew  quiet  as  they 
came  into  the  room  and  heard  the 
record  player  softly  playing  our 
new  record. 

"Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done, 
In  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
As  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
But  deliver  us  from  evil; 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom 
And  the  power 
And  the  glory, 
Forever, 
Amen." 

"I  know  that,"  Charles  said,  as  it 
finished  playing.  "It  is  the  Lord's 
Prayer.   It's  in  the  Bible." 

"There  are  quite  a  few  songs  in 
the  Bible,"  I  said.  "I  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  learn  about  them, 
so  I  made  a  page  like  this  for  each 
of  your  scrapbooks." 


"What  song  is  that?"  asked  Deb- 
orah. 

"No  song  really,"  I  replied.  "We 
will  make  it  into  a  song  of  the  Bible 
by  writing  on  the  inside  of  the  notes 
all  of  the  songs  we  have  heard  that 
have  been  taken  from  the  Bible." 

"Let's  put  the  Lord's  Prayer  on 
the  first  one,"  suggested  Alonzo. 

"Since  it  is  the  only  one  I  know," 
said  Charles,  mournfully. 

"We  will  help  you  listen  for 
others,"  soothed  Deborah.  "You've 
probably  heard  them  but  just  don't 
remember." 

"You've  heard  this  one,  haven't 
you?"  asked  Alonzo.  "It  is  the  Twen- 
ty-third Psalm." 


"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  wa- 
ters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul;  he  leadeth 
me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  art  with 
me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me 
in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies; 
thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil; 
my  cup  runneth  over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life; 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  for  ever." 

"The  next  Psalm  has  one  too," 
Daddy  pointed  out. 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fullness  thereof;  the  world,  and 
they  that  dwell  therein. 
For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the 
seas,  and  established  it  upon  the 
floods. 

Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of 
the  Lord,  or  who  shall  stand  in 
his  holy  place? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a 
pure  heart, 

who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul 
unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceit- 
fully. 

"Then,  there  is  the  one  about  the 
sparrow  in  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm," 
I  said. 

"How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles, 
O  Lord  of  hosts! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  f ainteth 
for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for 
the  living  God. 

Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an 
house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for 
herself,  where   she   may  lay  her 


young,  even  thine  alters,  O  Lord 
of  hosts,  my  King,  and  my  God." 

"Are  all  of  the  rest  of  them  in 
Psalms,"  asked  Alonzo. 

"No,  but  many  of  them  are,"  I 
answered.  "The  Psalms  are  the  songs 
of  David." 

"He  sang  to  Saul,  didn't  he?"  asked 
Deborah, 

"Yes,  and  to  many  other  people. 
But  songs  are  taken  from  other 
places  in  the  Bible,  too,"  I  explained. 

"The  Lord's  Prayer  is  taken  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matthew 
6:9-13,"  Daddy  supplied. 

"The  Beatitudes  have  been  put  to 
music  too,"  I  said. 

"Are  they  a  song?"  Alonzo  inter- 
rupted. "I've  heard  them  a  million 
times.  They  are  from  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, beginning  with  the  third  verse." 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted. 
Blessed   are  the  meek,   for   they 
shall  inherit  the  earth. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness;  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful;  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  for 
they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness  sake;  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 
Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad; 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven; 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  proph- 
ets which  were  before  you." 

"Where   is   the   one  about   many 

mansions    found?"    asked    Deborah, 

{Concluded  on  page  255.) 
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THE  DIME  FUND  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FINANCING 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

j£y  Superintendent  Qeorge  R.  Hill 


The  method  of  financing  Sunday 
Schools  is  by  means  of  the  dime 
fund.  Sunday  Schools  need  supplies 
of  various  kinds— song  books,  library 
books,  pictures,  maps  and  other 
visual  aids,  roll  books,  etc.  In  ad- 
dition, the  dime  fund  provides  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  for  stake 
boards  and  the  General  Sunday 
School  Board. 

The  dime  fund  is  allocated  to  the 
different  wards  and  branches  of  the 
Church  on   the  basis   of  ten  cents 

for  each  member,  of  record  in  the 
ward  or  branch.  Five  cents  for  each 
member  of  record  is  sent  to  the  stake 
superintendency  who  retains  twenty 
percent  of  the  amount  for  stake 
board  use  and  remits  eighty  percent 
to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board. 

Five  cents  for  each  member  of 
record  is  all  that  is  requested  for 
stake  and  general  board  use,  but 
this  amount  is  urgently  needed.  The 
local  schools  keep  all  over  this 
amount,  and  the  contribution  is  by 


no  means  limited  to  a  dime  per 
contributor.  The  Sunday  School  that 
organizes  right  thus  has  a  means  of 
adequately  financing  itself. 

Some  wards  prefer  doing  this 
through  the  ward  budget  which  is 
perfectly  proper.  The  check  for  five 
cents  per  capita  of  ward  population 
is  simply  turned  over  to  the  stake 
superintendency  without  the  need 
of  a  special  collection  if  it  is  in  the 
budget.  Other  wards  prefer  to  col- 
lect the  fund  and  give  to  each  person 
in  the  ward  and  particularly  the 
children  the  feeling  that  it  is  their 
Sunday  School  and  that  they  have 
had  a  part  and  take  pride  in  main- 
taining it. 

Dime  fund  Sunday,  the  third  Sun- 
day in  September,  in  1952  coming 
on  September  21,  unless  stake  con- 
ference comes  on  that  day,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  delayed  a  week  or 
advanced  a  week,  is  the  big  day  for 
the  collection.  Most  stakes  try  to 
have  their  wards  so  organized  that 
it  will  be  100  percent  completed  on 


that  day.  Then  it  becomes  fun.  It 
is  a  real  challenge  to  ward  Sunday 
School  superintendencies  to  demon- 
strate their  organizing  ability.  It 
also  furnishes  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  recruiting  new  mem- 
bers for  the  Sunday  School. 

All  remittances  should  be  prompt- 
ly made.  October  15  should  see 
every  stake  in  the  100%  column. 
Dime  Sunday  then  will  take  on  the 
exuberance  of  a  decisive  victory.  Al- 
lowed to  drag,  it  becomes  discour- 
aging drudgery.  Let's  put  it  over  on 
that  day! 

Some  wards  may  wish  to  use  en- 
velopes to  insure  proper  credit  to 
each  contributor.  The  General  Board 
chose  to  eliminate  this  expense  rather 
than  to  increase  the  amount  asked 
for.  Wards  may  buy  them,  however, 
from  the  big  Church  supply  house 
—  The  Deseret  Book  Company  —  at 
35c  per  hundred.  If  the  bishop  signs 
the  order  for  them,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  send  cash,  and  the  bill 
will  be  sent  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.   Aldous  Dixon 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Loma  Call  Alder 
Reed  H.  Bradford 


FACULTY  MEETING 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
William  P.  Miller 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  Fox  Felt 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson   Departments 


GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

MISSIONS    AND 
INVESTIGATORS 

Don  B.  Colton 

James  L.  Barker 

Carl  J.  Christensen 

Marie  Fox  Felt 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 


MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
David  A.  Shand 


ADVANCED  SENIOR 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 


SENIOR 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 
Frank  S.  Wise 


ADVANCED  JUNIOR 

William  P.  Miller 
Edith  Ryberg 


Special  Committees 

STANDARDS 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 

J.  Holman  Waters 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 

Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


JUNIOB 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Inez  Witbeck 


2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  Parley  Bates 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

CO-ORDINATOR 

Eva  May  Green 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 
Evalyn  Darger 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Hazel  W.  Lewis 

Carl  J.  Christensen 
CURRICULUM  CORRELATION 

David  Lawrence   McKay 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

William  E.  Berrett 


AUDIO- VISUAL  AIDS 
A.  Haroer  Reiser 
Carl  J.   Christensen 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Frank  S.  Wise 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS 

SECRETARIES 


"By  Richard  £.  Folland 
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EVIDENCE  OF  GROWTH 


Our  1951  compiled  reports  were 
worth  waiting  for,  even  though 
we  had  to  go  without  a  few  stakes 
and  a  few  missions.  We  feel  confi- 
dent the  1951  report  would  look 
still  better  if  we  had  received  com- 
plete and  accurate  reports  from 
every  single  ward,  stake,  branch, 
and  mission  of  the  Church.  The  ac- 
companying chart  gives  a  graphic 
idea  of  the  improvement  made  dur- 
ing 1951. 

The  gain  in  reported  population 
is  not  as  great  as  the  Church  popula- 
tion increase  of  1951  over  1950.  Our 
reported  population  is  not  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Church.  We  hope 
sometime  that  the  reported  popula- 
tion by  the  Sunday  Schools  will 
equal  the  population  of  the  entire 


Church.  If  each  Sunday  School  is 
doing  as  they  should  do  then  the 
Sunday  School  reported  population 
would  be  almost  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Church.  We  have  a  15% 
increase  in  1951  over  1950  of  pupils 
enrolled.  We  trust  that  the  in- 
crease in  1952  over  1951  will  be 
considerably  greater  since  we  have 
requested  every  member  of  the 
Church  to  be  accounted  for  on  our 
new  roll  books.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  almost  6%  in  the  number 
of  officers  and  teachers  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  figure  that  counts  in  our 
Sunday  School's  statistics  is  the  aver- 
age attendance  compared  with  the 
population.  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  we   have  a  slight  increase  in 


1951  over  1950,  that  is  1%  increase, 
boosting  the  average  from  33%  to 
34%.  We  are  still  working  hard  to 
bring  that  average  attendance  up  as 
near  to  100%  as  possible.  We  believe 
every  Sunday  School  officer  and 
teacher  will  agree  with  us  that  we 
should  have  an  appreciable  increase 
in  our  average  attendance. 

You  will  note  by  the  accompanying 
chart  that  the  number  of  schools 
reporting  increased  and  also  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
officers  and  teachers.  51,552  officers 
and  teachers  would  make  a  good 
sized  town  if  they  were  brought  to- 
gether. 

We  cannot  stress  the  importance 
of  Sunday  School  records  too  much. 
Our  forthcoming  conventions  will 
try  to  demonstrate  to  our  executives 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  how  important 
records  are  and  how  important  it  is 
that  they  be  kept  correctly.  We 
urge  you  secretaries  to  take  an  in- 
creased interest  in  keeping  your  rec- 
ords. We  trust  that  you  have  saved 
all  of  your  1951  quarterly  reports, 
that  is  the  copies  that  were  retained 
in  your  ward  as  well  as  copies  of  the 

1952  reports,  which  you  are  now 
making.  You  will  find  it  most  in- 
teresting to  make  a  comparison  of 
your  1951  and  1952  reports.  There 
are  many  very  interesting  features 
of  our  Sunday  Schools  brought  out 
in  these  quarterly  reports. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  fine 
efforts  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
secretaries  have  made  during  the 
past  year. 


TOO  LATE? 

Tt  is  too  late?    Ah,  nothing  is  too 
1    late- 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  80;  Sophocles 
Wrote    his  grand    "AEdipus,"    and 

Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his 

compeers, 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than 

four  score  years; 


And  Theophrastus  at  four  score  and 

ten 
Had  begun  his  "Character  of  Men." 
Chaucer  at  Woodstock,  with  nightin- 
gales, 
At  60  wrote  the  "Canterbury  Tales." 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed  "Faust"  when  80  years 

were  past. 
What  then  shall  we  sit  idly  down 
and  say 


The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer 

day? 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another 
dress. 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades 
away, 

The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible 
by  day. 

—H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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LIBRARY  WORK  IS  SO  MUCH  FUN 

LIBRARIANS 


'By  Rosalyn  Woodward 


As  librarian  in  Richards  Ward, 
Sugar  House  Stake,  I  feel  we 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  having 
a  number  of  the  advantages  lacking 
in  many  other  wards  in  the  Church. 
When  I  was  set  apart  as  librarian 
in  1948,  we  had  a  small  room  off  the 
recreation  hall  of  the  chapel  where 
pictures  and  flannel  boards  and  a 
very  few  other  visual  aids  were 
kept.  The  room  was  pretty  much  of 
a  "catch-all,". with  dance  decorations, 
folding  chairs  and  scenery  properties 
intermingled  and  only  one  inade- 
quate cupboard  and  a  small  crowded 
bookshelf  for  books  and  pictures. 
Most  of  the  pictures  were  unmounted 
and  in  no  order,  but  there  was  a 
good  variety. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Church 
sponsored  a  Deseret  News  subscrip- 
tion drive  by  offering  to  the  ward  a 
sizeable  library  of  Church  books  for 
Deseret  News  subscriptions.  Rich- 
ards Ward  received  about  sixty-two 
books  through  this  method.  Since 
there  was  no  adequate  place  for  this 
valuable  collection  and  no  method 
to  insure  their  safe  return  after  use, 
these  books  were  kept  under  lock 
for  some  time.  Some  were  placed 
in  this  little  storage  room  for  use 
by  the  Sunday  School.  They  were 
all  stamped,  fitted  with  filing  cards 
and  envelopes  for  the  day  when 
the  librarian  and  adequate  facilities 
would  be  available.  It  was  almost 
as  if  the*  ward  bishopric  knew  that 
the  day  of  renewed  library  interest 
in  Sunday  School  would  be  coming. 

So  my  task  was  relatively  light. 
Since  I  had  taught  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  for  a  number  of  years 
and  knew  the  value  of  pictures,  they 
were  my  first  concern  and  love.  I 
decided  to  concentrate  on  them  first, 
then  work  with  books  and  other 
visual  aids.  I  purchased  a  large 
quantity  of  six-ply  railroad  board  in 
various  colors  and  cut  it  to  a  stand- 
ard size  of  11  x  14  inches.  Then  I 
began  to  mount  pictures,  with  the 
help  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  Junior  Sunday  School.    We  then 


Photo  by  Ray  G.  Jones 

Mrs.   Evelyn  E.  Richardson,   Sugarhouse  Stake   Librarian  looks  over  material 
gathered  by  Miss  Rosalyn  Woodward,  Richards  Ward  Librarian,  Sugarhouse  Stake. 


decided  on  a  simple  cataloging  sys- 
tem. It  was  patterned  after  that  in 
the  General  Board  Model  Library. 
We  found  suitable  cardboard  boxes 
to  hold  the  pictures  in  upright  posi- 
tions with  easily  visualized  index 
tabbed  separators.  These  cardboard 
boxes  were  later  discarded  for  nice 
wooden  ones  made  by  interested 
Sunday  School  workers.  We  now 
have  approximately  eight  hundred 
pictures  in  constant  use  by  not  only 
our  Junior  Sunday  School  but  by 
many  of  the  Senior  Sunday  School 
teachers.  Recently  the  Primary 
asked  to  use  the  pictures,  too.  We 
have  made  it  a  ward  library,  and 
Primary  teachers  have  contributed 
a  large  supply  of  pictures  and  visual 
aids. 

An  able  carpenter  in  the  ward 
built  five  beautiful  shelves  in  one 
end  of  the  room  with  plenty  of  space 
for  all  our  books  and  periodicals.  We 
then  segregated  the  shelves  accord- 


ing to  types  of  books:  Standard 
Works  and  associated  books— con- 
cordances etc.,  Gospel  Doctrine 
Books,  History  and  Autobiography, 
Bible  Story  Books,  Children's  Faith 
Promoting  and  Religious  Books, 
Children's  Miscellaneous  Books,  Fin- 
ger Plays,  Nursery  and  Recom- 
mended Kindergarten  Books,  and 
Miscellaneous.  Several  people  in 
the  ward  contributed  old  periodicals; 
they  have  been  placed  in  temporary 
binders.  Each  book  was  given  a 
number,  was  prominently  stamped 
"Richards  Ward  Library"  and  was 
supplied  with  a  borrower's  card  and 
enevelope.  Books  are  taken  on  an 
honor  basis  as  I  cannot  always  have 
Sundays  off  from  my  work  or  be 
present  to  pass  out  and  collect 
books.  The  borrower  signs  his  name 
on  the  borrower's  card  and  leaves  it 
in  a  file  box  designated  for  that 
purpose.  When  he  returns  the  book 
he  removes  his  card  from  the  file 
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box  and  replaces  it  in  the  back  of 
the  book  and  returns  the  book  to 
the  shelf.  In  three  years  we  have 
not  had  one  book  lost. 

There  is  also  a  shelf  for  the  les- 
son manuals  and  priesthood  manuals 
to  be  filed.  I  also  found  we  had 
several  of  the  large  "Standard"  pic- 
ture rolls  scattered  about  the  ward. 
These  were  gathered  and  numbered. 
Several  maps  of  Palestine  and 
Church  History  were  discovered  and 
cataloged.  Many  of  these  supplies 
had  been  bought  by  past  teachers 
and  left  for  the  use  of  future 
teachers.  One  young  teacher's  father 
cut  several  grooved  boards  for  cut- 
outs. Each  was  given  a  number  and 
marked. 

As  each  of  these  aids  was  ac- 
quired, it  was  noted  in  the  accession 
book  as  suggested  by  the  Librarian's 
Guide  Book.  I've  found  this  system 
is  one  of  the  fastest  methods  I've 
found  to  get  what  I  want  in  a  hurry. 

Many  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
teachers  asked  for  blackboards.  The 
ward  had  only  two  or  three  large 
easel-type  portable  ones  which 
were  in  a  very  poor  and  dangerous 
condition.  I  took  them  home  one 
night  and,  with  the  aid  of  my  sisters 


husband,  cut  them  down  to  a  more 
convenient  size,  making  two  black- 
boards out  of  one;  we  then  painted 
them.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
five  blackboards  for  use  in  the  small 
circle  classes  that  meet  in  Junior 
Sunday  School.  These  blackboards 
are  also  suitable  for  holding  pictures 
for  display. 

We  are  still  trying  to  find  a  better 
system  for  distributing  pictures.  At 
first  I  tried  putting  out  the  pictures 
a  week  before  each  lesson.  How- 
ever, without  proper  guidance  in  the 
use  of  the  pictures,  many  of  the 
teachers  employed  this  method  as 
a  crutch  in  using  every  picture  put 
out,  without  sorting  them  and  utiliz- 
ing the  best  ones.  Also  if  a  teacher 
skipped  a  lesson,  or  was  not  on  the 
lesson  she  should  have  been  on, 
this  system  was  of  no  value  and  re- 
quired much  more  work  for  me. 

At  present  the  teachers  come  and 
obtain  the  pictures  they  need  before 
class,  between  Prayer  Meeting  and 
Opening  Services,  but  this  causes  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  right  before 
Sunday  School  when  the  teacher 
should  be  with  her  students.  My 
assistant,  LuAnn  Bingham  and  I  are 
now  considering  the  plan  mentioned 


in  the  March  Instructor,  page  84, 
used  by  Sister  Ilene  Steenblik,  li- 
brarian in  Riverside  Stake.  It  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  teachers 
and  with  their  cooperation  should 
aid  a  good  deal  in  solving  our 
problems. 

Part  of  the  library  room  is  still 
used  to  house  folding  chairs  for 
ward  functions.  But  perhaps  in  the 
future  a  remedy  can  be  found  for 
this  and  we  can  use  the  entire  room. 
This  would  be  ideal  for  also  housing 
projectors,  phonograph  records,  cos- 
tumed dolls,  stand-ups,  more  work 
supplies,  crayons,  paste,  construc- 
tion paper,  and  duplicating  equip- 
ment. 

The  field  is  limitless  and  the  need 
is  great.  We  must  find  some  way 
to  instruct  our  teachers,  especially 
our  younger  ones,  in  the  proper  use 
of  visual  aids.  But  I  encourage  all 
wards,  even  though  they  don't  have 
the  good  start  I  fell  heir  to,  to  ap- 
point an  enthusiastic  librarian. 

It  is  a  lot  of  work,  but  it's  fun, 
too;  and  the  increased  interest  of 
the  students  in  their  Sunday  School 
lessons  is  well  worth  all  the  effort 
made. 


ATTENTION! 

HpHE  July  1952  issue  of  The  In- 
structor published  an  article  by 
Leah  Woolley,  South  Los  Angeles 
Stake  librarian,  regarding  a  copying 
cabinet  that  has  been  used  very  suc- 


cessfully in  that  stake  in  enlarging 
pictures  and  maps  and  other  visual 
aids  for  Sunday  School  use. 

In  her  article  Sister  Woolley  men- 
tions a  feature  published  in  the 
Popular  Mechanics  Magazine,  giv- 
ing instructions  for  building  a  copy- 


ing cabinet.  The  Instructor  has  ob- 
tained reprints  of  the  Popular 
Mechanics  article  and  copies  may  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  The  In- 
structor, 50  North  Main  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


THIS  SIMPLE  TEACHING  PLAN  EMPLOYS  MANY  SOUND  PRINCIPLES 
( Concluded  from  page  242. ) 


(4)  Or  himself  to   ask  ques- 
tions. 

(This  takes  the  greater  part 
of  the  class  period.) 

10.  After  he  has  completely  pre- 
sented the  lesson,  having  cov- 
ered all  the  points  of  the  outline, 
the  teacher  goes  back  over  the 
outline  briefly  again  by  way  of 
immediate  review. 

The  outline  of  the  lesson  for  today, 
he  preserves  until  next  Sunday,  when 
he  will  use  it  to  review  the  week- 
old  lesson,  thus  preserving  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  instruction  and  impress- 
ing more  firmly  upon  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  class,  the  points 
of  the  lesson. 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  this  pro- 
cedure the  teacher  goes  over  the 
points  of  the  lesson  with  the  class 
at  least  four  times:    (1)   when  he 


quickly  "overviews,"  or  "previews 
the  subject  for  today,  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  class  period;  (2) 
when  he  goes  back  over  the  outline, 
point  by  point  as  the  main  presenta- 
tion of  the  lesson,  with  comments, 
questions,  and  answers;  (3)  when 
he  reviews  the  lesson  briefly,  near 
the  close  of  the  class  period;  (4) 
when,  next  Sunday,  he  reminds  the 
class  about  last  week's  lesson  by 
reading  over  the  blackboard  out- 
line at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
week's  class  period. 

By  tacit  agreement  the  members 
of  the  class  accept  this  procedure 
and  respond  as  assigned  or  invited 
by  the  teacher.  Every  class  period 
is  productive.  I  have  observed  this 
class  and  participated  many  times 
and  have  not  seen  one  instance  of 
failure  to  complete  the  planned  les- 
son, or  of  having  the  lesson  perma- 


nently diverted  from  the  stated  ob- 
jective. 

The  teacher  and  class  seem  at 
least  tacitly  to  have  agreed  that  the 
teacher's  purpose  to  maintain  disci- 
pline by  keeping  the  discussions 
strictly  on  the  beam  will  be  respect- 
ed by  everyone.  » 

As  a  result,  every  one,  teacher  and 
class  members  alike,  finish  the 
class  period  feeling  that  definite 
progress  has  been  made,  something 
has  been  accomplished,  a  sound  les- 
son has  been  learned. 

The  teacher  of  this  good  class  is 
William  Hutchinson,  formerly  a 
bishop,  originally  a  school  teacher, 
now,  by  occupation,  a  farmer  and 
always  a  sound  teacher  and  a  faith- 
ful Latter-day  Saint. 

The  class  can  be  observed  with 
profit  to  every  observer  in  the  Buhl 
Second  Ward  Sunday  School  of 
Twin  Falls  Stake,  Idaho. 
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HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 

MUSIC 


/~\ctober,  1952.  "Lord,  Dismiss  Us 
^  With  Thy  Blessing,"  Hymns, 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  No.  105. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  is  a 
simple  hymn,  but  it  is  an  effective 
one  with  which  to  close  a  meeting. 
Of  its  four  lines  (each  consisting 
of  a  four-measured  phrase)  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  are  musically 
identical.  The  third  line,  therefore, 
should  be  conducted  in  a  contrast- 
ing style  (perhaps  more  resolutely) 
to  emphasize  its  difference  from  the 
other  phrases.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond lines  form  a  musical  period; 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  constitute 
the  second  period. 

Harmonically  the  hymn  could  not 
be  more  simple.  The  tonic  F  major 
chord,  heard  almost  constantly  is 
contrasted  with  only  occasional 
dominant  and  still  rarer  sub-domi- 
nant chords.  Therefore,  because  of 
this  static  harmony,  a  rather  fast- 
moving  tempo  may  be  used.  No 
interlude  is  necessary  between  the 
two  verses.  Though  the  words  are 
beseeching  and  resolute,  the  F  major 
tonality  with  its  attendant  harmonies 
give  this  hymn  a  reflective  and  tran- 
quil feeling,  a  wonderful  feeling  to 
evoke  at  the  close  of  an  inspirational 
Latter-day  Saint  meeting. 

—David  A.  Shand 


FOR  ORGANISTS:  The  notes  to 
this  hymn  appear  easy  enough  to 
play,  especially  since  so  much  is 
repetition.  However,  there  are 
technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
if  we  wish  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
excellence    and    avoid    slovenliness. 

1.  Strive  to  keep  the  rhythm  be- 
tween organ,  chorister  and  singers 
at  an  even  pace  and  together,  in 
other  words  at  a  unity  of  perform- 
ance. Avoid  any  jogging  of  tempo 
between  any  of  the  three.  This 
hymn  is  directed  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  surely  should  be  sung 
by  singers  and  organ  in  unity  of 
purpose  and  deed. 


2.  Be  sure,  as  always,  to  breathe 
with  the  singers  at  the  ends  of 
phrases.  Be  at  unity  with  them, 
and  do  not  trail  behind. 

3.  Do  not  use  the  tremolando,  (the 
tremolololo ) . 

4.  When  playing  the  bass  in  the 
organ  pedals,  avoid  playing  the 
lowest  notes  in  the  lowest  octave. 
These  very  low  notes  sound  too 
heavy-footed  for  this  hymn.  Some- 
times these  lowest  notes  can  even 
be  distressing  when  used  too 
much.  Reserve  them  for  special 
and  important,  and  heavy  chords. 


The  artistic  articulation  of  the 
many  repeated  chords  is  really 
not  easy.  The  hymn  should  be 
played  legato  wherever  the  notes 
are  not  repeated,  and  all  repeated 
notes  and  chords  should  be  clear- 
ly repeated.  An  exception  to  the 
repetition  of  notes  may  occasion- 
ally be  made  in  the  bass,  but  even 
here  it  would  be  bad  taste  to  play 
the  first  four  quarter  bass  notes 
as  one  whole  note. 
It  is  a  joyful  calling  to  play  the 
hymns  of  faith  for  worshiping 
saints. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 
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Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
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ORGANIZING  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 

WARD   FACULTY 


By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion^ 


dence,  with  few  but  impressive  il- 
lustrations. If  our  pupils  already 
know  in  a  general  way  the  subject 
matter  we  are  to  bring  before  them, 
then  our  purpose  is  to  make  it  more 
clear,  or  more  impressive,  or  to  im- 
pel them  to  act  according  to  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  lesson.  Thus 
do  we  determine  our  objective,  goal, 
or  purpose. 

Next  comes  the  introduction  to  our 
lesson.  This  part  shall  be  long  or 
short,  depending  again  upon  our 
audience  and  our  objective.  In  gen- 
eral, the  introduction  should  make 

LIE  WHO  would  leave  footprints 
in  the  sands  of  time  will  have 
to  wear  work  shoes. 

some  kind  of  "tie-back"  to  what  has 
gone  before.  It  is  a  fundamental 
truth  in  teaching  that  people  go  best 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  or 
from  the  familiar  to  the  less  familiar. 
Therefore,  if  a  lesson  is  but  one  in 
a  series,  there  should  be  a  short 
review  of  the  "known";  that  is,  the 
lesson  of  the  preceding  Sunday.  The 
introduction  should  also  include  a 
to  inform  them  of  something  they  statement,  a  story,  or  something  that 
do  not  know?  Do  I  want  to  im-  will  help  set  the  stage  for  the  new 
press  them  with  information  they  lesson.  The  organist  plays  a  devo- 
already  know,  but  about  which  they  tional  prelude  at  the  opening  of  the 
have    done   nothing?     Do    I    want     Sunday   School,   and   the  orchestra 


Tn  our  lesson  last  month  we  con- 
sidered sources  of  material,  that 
we  might  go  before  our  classes 
equipped  with  a  "wealth  of  ideas." 
You  will  recall  that  we  considered 
not  only  sources,  but  ways  to  find, 
clip,  copy,  and  otherwise  harvest  the 
ideas,  that  they  might  be  ours  to 
use  at  any  time. 

Today  let  us  consider  ways  for 
selecting,  from  our  growing  store 
of  ideas,  just  those  materials  needed 
for  a  particular  lesson,  and  organiz- 
ing them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  help  us  teach,  effectively,  the 
lessons  in  our  course  of  study.  With- 
out such  organization,  each  lesson 
will  be  like  the  world  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  creation :  "  .  .  .  without 
form  and  void." 

Organization  is  a  major  step  in 
preparing  any  lesson,  talk  or  article. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  these  ques- 
tions: What  is  my  purpose?  What 
do  I  wish  to  say  to  my  class?  What 
do  I  wish  them  to  do?    Do  I  want 


them  to  change  an  attitude,  or  a 
way  of  life?  Do  I  want  to  stir  them 
emotionally?  Do  I  want  merely  to 
entertain  them? 

These  and  many  more  questions 
should  concern  us  when  we  sit  down 
to  the  task  of  organizing  the  "chaos" 
that  is  our  stock  of  carefully  gath- 
ered ideas. 

Another  matter  that  will  be  of 
major  concern  to  the  teacher  is  this: 
To  whom  am  I  speaking?  For  sure- 
ly, the  material  and  its  organization 
will  depend  much  upon  the  audi- 
ence. If  the  children  are  young, 
we  shall  want  many  stories  and  il- 
lustrations, with  a  minimum  of  ab- 
stract thought;  if  they  are  older,  we 
shall  want  more  reasoning  and  evi- 


plays  an  overture  to  a  great  opera  to 
set  the  mood  and  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. Look  well  to  your  introduc- 
tion! 

The  next  step  in  the  organization 
of  ideas  is  to  outline  the  body  of  the 
lesson.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that 
this  must  not  be  made  a  cumber- 
some, difficult  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion. Many  of  us,  in  our  school 
years,  acquired  an  abiding  dislike 
for  anything  that  resembes  an  out- 
line. Others  learned  that  by  means 
of  a  brief  outline,  they  could  save 
time,  make  their  themes  say  some- 
thing worthwhile,  and  reach  an  ef- 
fective conclusion. 

Good  teachers,  speakers,  authors, 
and    letter    writers    make    outines, 


either  on  paper  or  in  the  mind.  It  is 
safest  to  write  the  outline  on  paper, 
where  we  can  look  at  it  line  by  line, 
or  in  its  entirety.  Thus  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  test  each  part,  to 
see  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  the 
objective;  for  every  part  of  the  lesson 
must  help  reach  that  objective,  must 
serve  some  worthy  purpose,  or  it 
must  not  be  included.  It  is  said 
that  even  lovely  flowers  growing 
where  they  are  not  supposed  to  grow 
are  but  weeds  and  must  be  pulled 
out  or  transplanted.  So  it  is  with 
material  that  does  not  further  the 
theme  of  the  lesson.  Weed  it  out, 
or  set  it  aside  for  later  use. 

Outlines  may  range  from  scribbled 
notes  on  a  card  to  elaborate  compo- 
sitions, depending  upon  their  pur- 
pose or  upon  the  length  of  the  talk 
or  lesson.  Preliminary  outlines  should 
consist  of  a  brief  series  of  notes,  to 
help  the  mind  grasp  the  whole  les- 
son, seeing  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, without  having  to  look  at  too 
many  of  the  intervening  steps.  They 
should  be  arranged  on  a  single  sheet, 
one  idea  to  a  line,  and  with  plenty 
of  space  between  items.  Thus  there 
will  be  room  for  additional  or  sup- 
plementary items. 

The  following  is  the  form  usually 
accepted  for  outline  work: 

I.  The  first  major  step.  ( This  may 
be  the  introduction.) 

A.  The  first  supporting  state- 
ment. (This  may  be  a  brief 
review  of  last  Sunday's  les- 
son.) 

B.  Second  supporting  state- 
ment. (This  is  likely  to  be 
the  "overture"  to  this  Sun- 
day's lesson. ) 

1.  First  supporting  step  for 
"B." 

2.  Second    supporting    step 
for  "B." 

a.  First   supporting   step 
for  "2." 

b.  Second  supporting  step 
for  "2." 

I. 
II. 
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II.  Second  major  division  of  the 
lesson.  (This  may  be  the  body 
of  the  lesson  proper. ) 

A 

B 

And  so  on  through  the  entire 
lesson. 

Some  outlines  will  never  go  be- 
yond the  Roman  Numerals  and 
capital  letters.  Most  of  them  include 
"lower  case"  letters,  and  may  also 
include  small  Roman  numerals,  as 
in  "b,"  above. 

Here  we  repeat  an  important  cau- 
tion: Do  not  make  the  outline  more 
complicated  than  it  need  be!  Re- 
member, the  purposes  of  the  outline 
are  merely  to  help  us  organize  the 
ideas  logically  and  eliminate  mate- 
rial that  does  not  belong  in  a  par- 
ticular lesson.  Keep  your  outline 
simple!  When  it  becomes  so  com- 
plex that  the  mind  has  difficulty  in 
grasping  it  almost  at  a  glance,  it  has 
become  too  complicated,  and  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  A  "thumbnail" 
outline  is  generally  worth  much 
more  than  one  that  runs  to  several 
pages. 

One  major  purpose  of  the  outline 
is  to  make  an  easy  test  of  the  lesson 
you  are  going  to  teach.  Will  it 
stay  in  the  memory  of  the  listeners? 
If  not,  then  there  is  little  if  any 
value  in  giving  the  lesson  in  the 
first  place.  The  well-organized  les- 
son offers  students  some  "handles" 
by  which  they  can  carry  away  the 
ideas  you  have  presented.  Picking 
up  and  carrying  away  a  chest  of 
tools  may  be  a  difficult  matter;  but 
if  there  are  convenient  handles, 
there  is  no  problem.  Here  is  an 
illustration: 

In  California's  early  days,  a  cer- 
tain gold  mine  made  up  bars  of 
gold  bullion.  But  "road  agents" 
robbed  the  stage  frequently,  making 
off  with  the  gold.  Finally  the  mine 
superintendent  hit  upon  a  new  idea. 
The  bullion  was  cast  in  a  ball.  When 
next  the  stage  was  held  up,  the 
highwaymen  were  unable  to  lift  the 
gold.  They  lost  so  much  time  try- 
ing to  figure  out  a  way  to  handle  it 
that  a  posse  of  vigilantes  had  time  to 
organize  and  arrive  on  the  scene. 

Sometimes  we  present  lessons  that 
are  like  the  ball  of  gold  bullion. 
They  may  be  worth  ever  so  much, 
but  there  are  no  handles  by  which 
our  students  can  pick  up  and  carry 
away  the  precious  truths.  Let's  put 
some  handles  on  our  lessons! 

Many  speakers  and  teachers  in- 
clude in  their  talks  mechanical  de- 
vices   that    help    their    listeners    to 


catch  and  retain  the  ideas.  Here  is 
a  very  much  abbreviated  example 
of  one  used  recently: 

The  talk  concerned  certain  quali- 
fications for  success.  The  speaker 
wrote  on  the  blackboard  these  three 
points: 

"A"  is  for  "attitudes." 

"S"  is  for  ^skills," 

"K"  is  for  "knowledge." 

Each  item  was  explained  and  il- 
lustrated briefly.  Then  the  three 
capitals  were  used  to  form  the  word 
"ASK."  At  this  point  he  quoted  the 
text,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  This 
was  followed  by  the  explanation  that 
if  we  have  right  attitudes,  develop 
expert  skills,  and  seek  earnestly  to 
gain  increasing  knowledge,  we  shall 
be  successful  in  achieving  our  goals. 


"OE  ONLY  is  advancing  in  life 
whose  heart  is  getting  softer, 
whose  blood  warmer,  whose  brain 
quicker,  whose  spirit  is  entering  into 
living  peace;  and  the  men  who  have 
this  life  in  them  are  the  true  lords 
or  kings  of  the  earth." 

—John  Ruskin,  English  essayist. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  similar 
device: 

Our  early  pioneer  scouts  who  went 
out  to  find  places  where  new  settle- 
ments could  be  established,  always 
looked  for  three  resources:  land, 
water,  and  timber.  These  were  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  settlers  might 
provide  themselves  and  their  live- 
stock with  the  necessary  food,  and 
that  they  might  build  comfortable, 
strong  homes,  schools,  and  meeting- 
houses. 

For  our  modern  "pioneers,"  the 
soil  was  compared  to  the  mind.  It 
might  be  ever  so  rich  and  fertile— 
but  without  inspiration,  like  soil 
without  water,  nothing  worthwhile 
would  be  produced.  Also,  there 
must  be  good  timber,  with  which  to 
build  strong,  enduring  structures. 
Our  souls  are  the  structures  we  must 
build,  with  the  timbers  of  our  char- 
acters. 

Thus,  by  comparing  vital  features 
of  our  lives  with  soil,  water,  and 
timber,  the  three  great  essentials  of 
our  pioneers,  we  give  our  hearers 
something  definite  to  tie  to  —some- 
thing by  which  they  can  remember 
the  theme  of  the  lesson. 

These  mechanical  devices  must 
not  be  too  obviously  used;  that  is, 
they  must  not  be  dragged  in.  Rather, 
they  must  seem  to  be  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  lesson.    Otherwise,  they 


repel  rather  than  attract  the  inter- 
est of  our  listeners. 

The  next  important  step  in  organ- 
izing our  material  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  lessons  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  they  lead  easily  and 
naturally  to  a  climax.  Giving  the 
ideas  of  a  lesson  without  regard  to 
the  matter  of  climax  is  like  leading 
our  pupils  over  a  level  plain,  devoid 
of  interesting  features.  But  if  the 
material  is  arranged  in  proper  se- 
quence, the  lesson  becomes  more  like 
a  climb  up  a  mountain:  Step  by  step, 
and  turn  by  turn,  we  climb  higher 
and  higher  above  the*  valley  floor. 
At  each  elevation,  there  are  new 
sights  to  see,  new  vistas  to  catch  our 
breath  and  to  make  us  glad  we  un- 
dertook the  climb.  At  last  we  reach 
the  summit,  where  breathtaking 
views  of  mountains  and  valleys 
stretch  away  in  every  direction. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the 
application  of  the  lesson.  No  lesson 
is  worth  the  teaching  if  it  cannot 
be  made  to  apply  directly  to  the 
problems  of  today.  Whether  we 
teach  the  Old  Testament  or  modern 
Church  History,  the  material  should 
be  of  practical  value  to  our  pupils. 
As  has  been  suggested  many  times, 
it  is  folly  to  take  a  group  of  Sunday 
School  students  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  to  fill  them  with  awe  and 
wonder  as  Moses  goes  up  into  the 
mountain  to  talk  with  the  Lord;  and 
then,  as  he  comes  with  the  plates 
of  stone  on  which  are  written  the 
Decalogue,  we  end  the  lesson— and 
leave  our  students  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  far  away  and  long  ago!  Let's 
bring  them  back  to  the  city  streets 
and  country  towns  of  today,  and 
show  them  how  the  Ten  Command- 
ments can  help  them  solve  their 
own  problems  correctly. 

This  last  paragraph  leads  us 
naturally  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
lesson:  When  the  material  has  been 
presented,  offer  some  activities  .  .  . 
make  some  assignments  .  .  .  clinch 
the  message  of  the  lesson  with  pur- 
poseful activity.  Here  are  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  members  of  the  Sunday 
School  faculty: 

1.  Make  a  brief  outline  of  a  news- 
paper editorial  or-  of  a  magazine  arti- 
cle. 

2.  Take  notes  on  the  next  sermon 
you  hear.  From  your  notes,  make  a 
"thumbnail"  outline.  Is  the  sermon 
well  organized?  Does  it  move  stead- 
ily forward  to  its  climax— if  it  has 
one? 

3.  Outline  briefly  your  lessons  for 
next  Sunday  morning. 
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PRAYING  WITH  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

(By  Hazel  F,   Young 


Let  us  fold  our  arms  just  so, 
And  bow  our  heads  this  way, 
Then  well  close  our  eyes,  because 
It's  time  for  us  to  pray. 

rViHE  precious  little  children  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  bow  their 
heads,  close  their  eyes,  and  follow 
the  words  said  by  one  who  is  offering 
a  prayer  unto  our  Heavenly  Father. 

And  are  these  children  really  par- 
ticipating in  a  spiritual  experience? 
Is  it  more  than  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  the  opening  or  closing  exercises 
of  Junior  Sunday  School?  What  are 
we  as  teachers  doing  to  build  up 
the  correct  concepts  of  prayer?  Are 
we  laying  the  groundwork  carefully 
so  that  prayer  experiences  might  be 
spiritual  and  uplifting?  Are  we 
praying  with  young  children  so  that 
they  may  early  experience  the  se- 
curity and  peace  of  mind  that  comes 
through  communication  with  a  kind 
Father  in  heaven? 

Establishing  Correct  Concepts 

Prayer  is  a  form  of  approach  unto 
our  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  a  means 
of  communication  whereby  one  may 
express  gratitude  for  the  many  bless- 
ings a  kind  Heavenly  Father  be- 
stows. 

Young  children  need  to  be  taught 
to  pray.  They  need  to  become 
familiar  with  the  correct  form.  They 
need  to  use  the  sacred  language  of 
prayer  that  they  may  "talk  with" 
our  Heavenly  Father  with  sincerity 
and  respect.  But  before  correct- 
ness of  form  and  verbalization  will 
be  significant,  young  children  need 
to  have  the  correct  feeling.  They 
need  to  establish  proper  spiritual 
concepts  so  that  the  words  become 
meaningful  in  their  relationship  with 
our  Father  in  heaven. 

Fortunate  is  the  child  who  grows 
up  in  a  home  where  love,  harmony, 
and  good  will  prevail.  As  he  re- 
ceives the  understanding  love  of  his 
parents— being  accepted  as  a  person 


and  recognized  as  a  participating 
member  of  a  family  group— his  faith 
in  those  about  him  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. As  he  joins  in  rich  spiritual 
experiences  which  are  a  natural  part 
of  a  good  home  environment— listen- 
ing to  others  and  taking  his  turn  in 
offering  family  prayers,  saying  grace, 
and  hearing  stories  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures— his  faith  in  those  about 
him  extends  itself  naturally  into  faith 
in  a  Father  in  heaven  who  is  the 
Giver  of  all  things  and  who  loves 
and  protects  his  children. 

f\F  ALL  the  things  you  wear,  your 
expression  is  the  most  important. 

Fortunate  is  the  child  who  comes 
also  under  the  direction  of  a  wise 
teacher,  who,  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding, supplants  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  correct  concepts  in  the 
home  with  fine  natural  experiences 
in  the  Sunday  School  group.  Little 
conversations  about  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  this  world,  with  many 
opportunities  to  thrill  at  the  sight 
of  a  new  rose  covered  with  dew  or 
baby  birds  in  a  nest,  help  the  child 
to  feel  the  power  and  creativity  of 
our  Father  in  heaven.  Direct  an- 
swers to  curious  questions  help  to 
remove  the  mystery  and  the  mir- 
aculous and  make  of  our  living  on 
this  beautiful  earth,  as  children  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  part  of  his 
natural  plan.  Little  stories  about 
real  children  with  inner  thoughts  and 
feelings  like  his  own  help  the  child 
to  realize  the  love  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  who  has  made  us  all. 

Prayer  is  a  way  to  "talk  things 
over"  with  this  kind  Father.  Its 
chief  purposes  are  to  express  thank- 
fulness and  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  many  goodnesses  of  his  protect- 
ing love  and  to  ask  for  inspiration 
and  daily  guidance.  Requests  for 
selfish  desires  should  not  be  a  part 
of  prayer.  A  child  must  learn  that 
self -effort   is    involved,   and   should 


ask,  instead,  for  help  to  answer  his 
own  wishes. 

Each  manual  that  is  used  in  Junior 
Sunday  School  classes  contains  love- 
ly lessons  about  prayer  and  help- 
ful suggestions  designed  to  build  up 
the  correct  concepts  for  the  young 
child. 

Developing  Prayerful  Attitudes 

If  the  proper  mood  is  created  be- 
fore the  prayers  are  said,  the  ex- 
perience will  tend  to  be  more  spir- 
itual. In  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises  of  our  Junior  Sunday 
School  several  devices  may  be  used. 
Beautiful  music  helps  to  create  the 
desired  mood.  An  inspiring  picture 
may  suggest  a  reverential  attitude. 
A  lovely  song  well  sung  may  add 
the  spiritual  touch.  A  prayer  verse 
or  gem  of  thought  may  be  used,  not 
for  the  prayer  itself,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  readiness  activity.  Prayerful 
attitudes  may  be  developed  also 
within  the  classroom.  A  conversa- 
tion, a  story,  questions,  discussion, 
poems,  pictures,  a  flannelboard  ac- 
tivity, or  even  the  entire  lesson  may 
properly  "set  the  stage"  for  a  spir- 
itual experience  through  prayer. 

Providing  Opportunities  for  Prayer 

A  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  prayer  experiences  in 
the  Junior  Sunday  School.  He  may 
give  the  opening  or  closing  prayer, 
all  by  himself  or  in  unison  with 
others;  he  may  voice  his  "amen" 
after  listening  to  the  prayers  for 
the  Sacrament;  and  he  may  say 
"thank  thee"  prayers  in  his  own  class. 

A  child  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  prayer  experiences 
within  the  home.  He  may  say  the 
blessing  for  the  food;  he  may  take 
his  turn  in  offering  the  family 
prayer;  and  he  may  pray  individually 
whenever  he  feels  the  need  for  ex- 
pressing gratitude  or  for  asking  for 
special  help  of  any  kind. 
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Setting  a  Worthy  Example 

A  child  needs  to  hear  adults  pray. 
He  needs  to  have  the  proper  example 
set  before  him.  He  needs  to  catch 
the  spirit  and  sincerity  of  one  who 
prays. 

When  Jesus  was  living  here  on 
the  earth  he  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray.  He  gave  them  a  pattern  for 
a  perfect  prayer  which  is  recorded 
in  Matthew  6:9-13  and  III  Nephi 
13:9-13.  A  child  may  learn  this 
beautiful  prayer  as  a  part  of  his 
Junior  Sunday  School  activity. 

A  teacher  may  set  a  worthy  ex- 
ample by  explaining  the  correct 
form  to  be  used  and  then  offering 
a  prayer  according  to  this  form.  She 
should  (1)  address  our  Heavenly 
Father,  (2)  thank  him  for  the  many 
blessings  he  has  given,  (3)  request 
the  help  that  is  needed,  and  (4) 
close  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

A  teacher's  prayer  may  also  set 
a  pattern  for  a  child  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  sacred  language  of 
prayer.  One  should  always  use  the 
forms  "Thee,"  "Thou,"  and  "Thine" 
in  praying  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

The  tone  of  voice,  the  manner  in 
which  a  prayer  is  uttered,  and  the 
spirit  that  is  felt  throughout  the 
experience  are  very  important  factors 
to  keep  in  mind  as  an  adult  sets  an 
example  of  praying  before  young 
children. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  of 
young  children  will  (1)  help  to  es- 
tablish proper  concepts  of  prayer, 
(2)  develop  prayerful  attitudes,  (3) 
provide  meaningful  experiences  for 
prayer,  and  (4)  set  a  worthy  ex- 
ample before  them  at  all  times. 

Mext  month's  article  will  be  "ways 
to  give  the  child  expression." 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

As  bread  you  eat, 

And  water  drink, 
Of  Jesus'  love 

And  kindness  think. 


CUGGESTION  on  the  Song  of  the 
Month  for  Junior  Sunday  School: 

"We  Thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a 
Prophet,"  The  Children  Sing,  page 
54. 

Our  song  of  the  month  is  one  of 
the  important  and  most  significant 
songs  of  the  Church.  During  our 
conferences,  whether  General  or 
Stake,  this  song  is  always  a  favorite. 
The     entire     membership     of    the 


Church   should   know   it   well    and 
understand  its  significance. 

In  presenting  the  song,  the  teach- 
er should  explain  to  the  children 
what  we  mean  by  a  prophet  and  who 
our  Latter-day  prophets  have  been 
and  are  now.  The  children  should 
see  pictures  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  hear  again  of  him.  They 
should  particularly  be  told  about 
President  McKay  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  prophet  today.  They 
should  be  able  to  recognize  Presi- 
dent McKay's  picture. 

Such  words  as  "bestowed,"  bounte- 
ous," "command,"  "threaten,"  "de- 
liverance," "smitten,"  etc.  will  need 
careful  explanation.  It  will  be  worth- 
while to  teach  this  entire  song.  Of 
course  it  may  not  be  accomplished 
in  one  short  month.  The  first  verse 
should  be  taught  well  first;  then, 
during  the  year,  a  little  at  a  time, 
the  other  verses  should  be  taught. 
The  children  will  love  to  sing  a 
whole  song  which  is  used  as  much 
as  this  one.  -Beth  Hooper 

QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  FIELD: 

When  Children  Pray 

Question:  How  can  the  situation  be 
handled  best  when  a  child  pray- 
ing for  the  group,  either  in  class 
or  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
devotional  exercises,  speaks  so 
softly  that  he  cannot  be  heard  by 
children? 

Answer:  This  situation  is  a  common 
one  where  young  children  are 
learning  to  pray.  It  might  be 
handled  in  a  variety  of  ways:  the 
directing  adult  might  join  the 
child  in  his  amen  so  that  the  group 
would  know  when  to  perform  their 
part  of  the  prayer  and  then  quiet- 
ly remark,  "Mary  just  thanked  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  this  happy 
day  and  our  fine  Sunday  School, 
she  also  asked  him  to  keep  us  well 
and  help  us  be  good  girls  and 
boys."  Or  the  praying  child  and 
teacher  might  together  recount 
what  was  in  the  prayer.  As  the 
occasion  was  right,  in  commenting 
on  the  prayer,  the  teacher  might 
say,  "It  is  nice  to  use  a  good 
strong  voice  when  we  pray;  then 
everyone  can  hear  our  prayer." 
This  quiet  remark  suggests  a  pro- 
cedure to  the  child  who  has  just 
prayed  as  well  as  a  standard  for 

other  children  to  follow. 

# 

Question:  What  about  children  pray- 
ing in  concert? 

Answer:  Perhaps  the  chief  value  in 


having  a  group  of  children  repeat 
a  phrase  of  the  prayer  being 
spoken  by  a  child  or  the  teacher, 
is  that  in  saying  as  well  as  listen- 
ing to  the  prayer  it  helps  children 
sense  the  prayer  form.  If  this 
learning  as  well  as  having  prayer 
itself  is  your  goal,  the  concert 
prayer  has  its  place.  If,  however, 
the  spiritual  experience  of  prayer 
is  your  objective,  quiet  listening 
is  the  better  form  because  it  cre- 
ates a  more  reverential  atmosphere 
and  the  unbroken  thoughts  ex- 
pressed are  more  easily  under- 
stood. 

Question:  Where  can  I  find  help  on 
how  to  organize  a  Junior  Sunday 
School? 

Answer:  The  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, January  1951  (second  edi- 
tion) is  a  small  volume  you  may 
purchase  for  twenty-five  cents 
from  the  Deseret  Book  Co.,  44 
East  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City  10,  Utah.  This  book  gives 
directions  for  all  general  Sunday 
School  problems  and  on  pages  24- 
49  the  organization  and  program 
of  Junior  Sunday  School  are  out- 
lined. Every  Sunday  School  offi- 
cer and  teacher  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  Handbook. 

Supplementary  material  which 
may  be  used  for  enrichment  pur- 
poses in  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  Junior  Sunday  School: 

THANKSGIVING  TURKEY 

I  think 

a  turkey  looks  his  best 

on  a  platter 

with  his  breast 

all  shining  brown 

and  stuffed  with  dressing, 

turned  to  heaven 
for  the  blessing. 

—Vilate  Raile 

CHANGING  SEASONS 

What  if  the  Spring  should  Fall, 
What  if  the  Fall  should  Spring, 
I  didn't  say  they  could,  did  I? 
But  it  would  be  a  funny  thing. 

—Vilate  Raile 

UPSIDE  DOWN 

When  pools  take  pictures  of  the  trees 
And  stand  them  on  their  heads, 
Do  you  suppose  the  baby  birds 
Are  tumbled  from  their  beds? 

—Vilate  Raile 


'Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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A  Verse  for  Action 

ACTION  VERSES 

The  soldiers  always  look  so  tall 

(Stand  up  straight  like  soldier) 
But  next  to  me,  I'm  kind  of  small. 

(crouch  down  close  to  the  floor) 
Soon,  I  hope,  I'll  begin  to  grow, 

(Begin  to  stand  up) 
Sometimes  fast,  and  sometimes  slow. 

(Rise  fast,  then  slower) 

The   milkman   brings   us-  milk  and 

cream 

(bend  down  to  put  bottles  of  milk 

by  door) 
The  fireman  comes  to  put  out  flames 

(hold  fire  hose  high,  then  low  to 

put  out  flames) 
The  postman  delivers  our  daily  mail 

(reach  in  bag  for  package,  then 

put  in  mail  box) 
The  policeman  makes  safety  a  game. 

(put  hands  out  at  sides  to  hold 

people  back  from  crossing  street) 

FOOD  DISPATCHER 

Some  foods  that  I  eat 
Travel  down  to  my  feet, 
Other  foods  travel  up 
To  my  hair, 
But  I  can't  decide 
Who,  inside  my  inside, 
Says,  "carrots,  go  here! 
Cake,  go  there!" 

—Vilate  Raile 

KNEES  AND  ELBOWS 

I  wish  that  my  knees 
Were  as  thin  as  a  bee's 
And  my  elbows  were  like 
A  grasshopper's, 
Too  tiny  to  scrub 
Or  to  bathe  in  a  tub, 
.  .  .  But  my  knees 

And  my  elbows 

Are  whoppers. 

—Vilate  Raile 

A  NOBLE  BROW 

Grandmother  strokes  my  head 
And  says,  "You  have  a  noble 

brow." 
Then,  when  I  ask  her 
What  she  means,  she  says, 
"The  slope— 

And  how  your  hair  grows  back." 

I  should  think 

She'd  stroke  my  father's  head; 

Since  his  hair  has  gone  away 

His  brow  is  growing  nobler, 

And  n-o-b-l-e-r— 

Every  day. 

—Vilate  Raile 


PUZZLED 

I  tried  to  do  as  teacher  asked, 
"Learn  lessons  from  the  flowers," 
But  they  won't  tell  a  single  thing 
Though  I  have  coaxed  for  hours. 

I  asked  snapdragons  why  they 

snapped, 
Johnny-jumpups  when  they  jump, 
I  asked  the  bluebells  if  they  ring, 
And  do  trumpet-flowers  trump? 

I  hope  to  catch  a  fairy 
Trying  on  some  lady  slippers, 
Or  perhaps  surprise  the  pixies 
Using  buttercups  for  dippers. 

The  more  I  ask,  the  less  they  say, 
They  will  not  pay  attention; 
Does  teacher  know  some  magic 

way 
That  she  forgot  to  mention? 

—Vilate  Raile 


CUTTING  CORNERS 

Sidewalks  run  around  the  block 

To  take  care  of  the  grass, 

They  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and 

wait, 
For  people's  feet  to  pass. 

That's  why  I'm  tacking  up  this  sign, 
I  hope  it  sounds  appealing, 
"Don't  cut  corners  over  grass, 
It  hurts  the  sidewalk's  feelings." 

—Vilate  Raile 


MOTHER  MOON 

I  like  to  watch  old  mother  moon 
Tuck  baby  stars  in  bed; 
She  pokes  a  puffy  pillow  cloud 
Beneath  each  golden  head. 
She  draws  a  fleecy  blanket  up 
Against  each  shining  face, 
But  I'm  sure  the  blankets  tickle 
For  the  stars  slip  out  of  place. 

—Vilate  Raile 


UNFORTUNATE 

The  old  tree  has 
A  dreadful  cold, 

The  wind  took 
All  her  clothes. 

It  didn't  leave 
One  single  leaf 


To  handerchief 
Her  nose. 


-Vilate  Raile 


PURE  LOGIC 

Ice  cream  has  such  a  lovely  taste, 
So  cool  .  .  .  and  smooth  .  .  .  and 

mild  ... 
That  I  don't  see  how  it  could  fail 
To  make  a  better  child. 

—Vilate  Raile 

BEING  A  BEE 

Being  a  bee 

Seems  like  to  me,. 

Is  being  the  best  thing 

There  is  to  be. 

Imagine 
A  tummy 
Chock-full 
Of  honey! 

Now  do  you  see 

Why  it  seems  to  me 

That  being  a  bee  is 

Being  the  best  thing 

There  is  to  be? 

—Vilate  Raile 

THE  SPIDER 

Oh  me,  how  I  envy 

That  fat  little  spider 

With  her  very  own  railroad  track 

Curled  up  inside  'er. 

Whenever  she  makes  up  her  mind 

That  she'll  travel, 

Her  mother  can't  stop  her, 

She  starts  to  unravel. 

—Vilate  Raile 

PRAYER  VERSE 

It's  time  to  pray 

Now  what  do  I  say? 

First,  "Our  Heavenly  Father," 

Then  a  kind  thank  you 

For  our  many  blessings 

. .  .  Oh  yes,  the  morning  dew. 

Next,  we  ask  for  some  help 
To  do  the  tasks  at  hand, 
And  help  to  make  each  day 
More  pleasant  in  this  land. 

When  all  the  prayer  is  said 
We  close  it  with  a  word  .  .  . 
A  soft,  sincere  "amen," 
We  know  our  Father  has  heard. 

So  now  to  bed 
Our  prayer  is  said. 

MR.  JUMPING-JACK 

Mr.  Jumping-Jack  is  a  very  funny 

man, 
He  jumps  and  jumps  as  fast  as  he 

can, 
His  arms  fly  out,  his  feet  fly  too, 
"Mr.  Jumping-Jack,  how  do  you  do?" 
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NURSERY   GLASS   A   PRIDE 


MARRIANE  FICKER,  ASST.  TEACHER 
Enjoys  Nursery  with  Children 

Cince  discipline  and  poor  atten- 
dance  presented  problems  in 
the  Nursery  Class  of  South  Gate 
Ward,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
Ruth  Hathaway,  Junior  Sunday 
School  co-ordinator,  with  First  As- 
sistant Linna  Sitton,  Second  Assis- 
tant Louise  Davidson,  and  Nursery 
Teacher  Nedra  Redding  started  a 
project  to  decorate  and  equip  a 
room  which  could  be  made  suitable 
for  the  Nursery  Class  of  South  Gate 
Ward. 

Undaunted  in  their  efforts  be- 
cause of  limited  funds,  these  dili- 
gent teachers  collected  and  sold  old 


newspapers,  rags,  and  scrap  metal 
to  help  buy  the  necessary  materials. 
After  that,  their  first  step  was  to 
paper  the  room  with  a  gay  nursery 
design.  Next,  one  long  table  was 
made  into  three  smaller  tables  and 
painted  to  resemble  new.  Green 
faille  pull  drapes  added  a  pleasing* 
appearance. 


NORINNE  WOLSLEGER,  HELPER 
Demonstrates  Tiny  Phonograph 

Not  to  be  outdone,  some  of  the 
brethren  of  the  ward  donated  their 
time  and  talents  in  making  a  book 
rack,  open  shelves  for  toys,  and  a 
phonograph,  which  since  has  prov- 
en a  rich  source  of  enjoyment  for 
the  children. 


NEDRA  REDDING,  TEACHER 
Plays  with  the  Children 

A  cupboard,  a  cork  board  for  dis- 
playing pictures  each  Sunday,  a 
board  with  coat  hangers  were  next 
added.  A  cupboard  and  small  tables 
with  chairs  were  donated  for  the 
housekeeping  room.  Books,  records, 
blocks,  dolls,  and  toys  have  also 
been  donated. 

The  result  of  this  project  is  a 
beautiful  and  well  -  equipped  room 
which  is  now  the  pride  and  joy  of 
the  Junior  Sunday  School.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Nursery  Class  has  in- 
creased from  eighteen  to  forty- 
seven,  proving  to  these  teachers  of 
South  Gate  Ward  the  worth  of 
their  excellent  project. 


SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH  MEMORIZATION 
(Concluded  from  page  243.) 

I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth: 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do. 

And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou 
me  with  thine  own  self  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was.  —John  17:3-5. 


» —■  ■ 


^"CpiVE  fundamental  errors:  that 
the  world  owes  every  man  a 
living,  that  manual  labor  produces 
all  wealth,  that  all  men  are  equal, 
that  every  man  who  makes  money 
is  a  success,  that  employers  are  the 
logical  enemies  of  employees." 
—William  }.  H.  Boetcker,  logician. 


A  MAN'S  age  can  be  measured  by 

the  degree  of  pain  he  feels  as 

he  comes  in  contact  with  a  new  idea. 


I 


DEAS    are    funny    things.      They 
won't  work  unless  you  do. 


turning  to  her  concordance.  "How 
do  you  spell  mansions?  Oh,— yes,  here 
it  is.  John  14:1-3." 

"In  my  Father's  house,  are  many 
mansions;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you. 

And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 
And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and 
the  way  ye  know. 
Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we 
know  not  whither  thou  goest;  and 
how  can  we  know  the  way? 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life;  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me. 
If  you  had  known  me,  ye  should 
have  known  my  Father  also;  and 
from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and 
have  seen  him." 

"There  is  another  one,"  said  Alon- 
zo.  "But,  I  just  can't  think  of  it." 
Since  none  of  us  could  think  of 


FAMILY  FUN  WITH  THE  BIBLE 
( Concluded  from  page  244. ) 

any  more  either,  we  each  filled  in 
our  musical  notes,  each  person 
putting  in  only  the  ones  he  had 
heard,  and  underlined  the  passages 
in  our  Bibles. 

Mine  looked  like  this: 
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"I  don't  have  that  many,"  said 
Alonzo.  "But  I  will  listen  and  catch 
up  with  you." 

"We  will  find  lots  more,  too,  won't 
we?"  asked  Deborah.  "That's  inter- 
esting to  know  about  songs  in  the 
Bible." 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM 


Truth  Will  Out 

Manager  to  applicant  for  a  job:  "But  I  couldn't 
find  enough  work  to  keep  you  busy." 

Applicant:  "You'd  be  surprised  how  little  it  takes 
t'  keep  me  busy." 

Past  Observation 

A  local  couple  were  having  a  minor  argument. 
"About  all  you  women  do  when  you  take  out  a  car  is 
to  handle  the  steering  wheel,"  the  husband  complained. 
"What  on  earth  would  you  do  if  you  had  engine  trouble 
or  a  flat  tire?" 

"I'd  do  the  same  thing  you  do,"  retorted  the  wife. 
"I'd  walk  to  the  nearest  telephone." 

-Pete  Walch 

Honest  Loafer 

A  farmer,  in  great  need  of  extra  hands  at  haying 
time,  finally  asked  Ezra  Jones,  the  town's  laziest  man, 
if  he  would  help  him  out. 

"What'll  you  pay?"  asked  Jones. 

"I'll  pay  you  what  you're  worth,"  replied  the  farmer. 

Jones  scratched  his  head  a  minute,  then  announced 
decisively:  "Nope!  Don't  think  I  wanna  work  for  that." 

— Classmate 

Valuable  Books 

The  publisher  of  a  magazine  sent  out  questionnaires 
to  his  subscribers  as  all  of  us  do  now  in  accordance 
with  the  American  idea.  One  of  the  questions  was: 
"Which  books  have  helped  you  most  in  life?" 

The  most  noteworthy  answer  was:  "My  mother's 
cookbook  and  my  father's  check  book."  —Quick 

How  True 

"Willie,  correct  this  sentence: 

'Girls  is  naturally  better  looking  than  boys," 
requested  the  teacher. 

And  Willie's  answer,  "Girls  is  artificially  better  look- 
ing than  some  boys." 

—Author  unknown. 

Dividends 

One  of  two  women  riding  on  a  bus  suddenly 
realized  she  had  failed  to  pay  her  fare.  "I'll  go  right 
up  and  pay  it,"  she  declared. 

"Why  bother?"  her  friend  replied.  "You  got  away 
with  it— so  what?" 

"I've  found  that  honesty  always  pays,"  said  the 
first  woman  virtuously,  and  went  up  to  pay  the  driver. 
When  she  returned  to  her  seat,  she  exclaimed,  "See, 
I  told  you  honesty  pays!  I  handed  the  driver  a  quarter, 
and  he  gave  me  change  for  fifty  cents." 


BITS  OF  LIFE 

Big  responsibilities  scare  away  little  men. 

Force  may  subdue,  but  love  wins.— William  Penn. 

Even  though  you  are  on  the  right  track,  you  will 
get  run  over  if  you  just  sit  there. 

A  person  who  never  makes  a  mistake  never  does 
anything.   That's  his  biggest  one. 

When  saving  for  old  age,  be  sure  to  lay  up  a  few 
pleasant  thoughts. 

Some  people  live  alone  and  like  it,  but  most  of 
them  live  alone  and  look  it. 

Scientists  don't  seem  to  agree  that  splitting  the 
atom  was  actually  a  wise  crack. 

Trouble  is  a  great  sieve  through  which  we  sift  our 
acquaintances;  those  who  are  too  big  to  pass  through, 
are  our  friends. 

To  rise  higher,  aim  higher. 

Forget  yesterday  and  live  in  today.  Happiness  is 
the  art  of  never  holding  in  your  mind  the  memory  of 
any  unpleasant  thing  that  is  once  passed. 

The  man  who  removed  the  mountain  began  by 
carrying  away  small  stones. 

It  is  better  to  think  a  good  thought  about  a  bad 
man  than  to  think  an  evil  thought  about  a  good  man. 

To  live  happily,  see  no  slights,  accept  no  insults, 
cherish  no  jealousies,  and  indulge  in  no  hatreds. 

To  get  rich,  you  must  first  learn  to  earn  more 
money  than  you  spend.  From  there  on  it's  easy. 

We  are  not  always  accountable  for  what  is  brought 
into  our  mind,  but  only  what  is  harbored  there. 

Chinese  proverb:  A  gem  cannot  be  polished  with- 
out friction,  nor  a  man  perfected  without  adversity. 

Will  Rogers,  the  practical  philosopher,  was  once 
asked  by  a  discouraged  friend,  "If  you  had  but  forty- 
eight  hours  to  live,  how  would  you  spend  them?"  The 
indomitable  cow-puncher  replied,  "One  at  a  time." 

PRECIOUS  SUNSETS 

HpHERE  is  something  fascinating  about  sunsets.  Each 
one  is  different;  each  one  is  beautiful;  each  makes 
a  magnificent  climax  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the 
day.  Soon  after  the  gorgeous  colors  fade  into  twilight, 
the  whole  world  sinks  to  rest.  Friendly  lights  are 
turned  on  in  rambling  old  homes  beside  country  lanes 
and  in  palatial  residences  above  city  streets.  Birds 
seek  their  nests,  children  are  tucked  away  in  their 
soft  beds  for  the  night,  and  the  little  wild  things  of 
the  forest  curl  up  in  their  secret  places  of  rest. 

If  we  fill  our  days  with  rich  living,  we  will  have 
many  precious  sunsets,  and  if  we  have  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  life,  we  will  always  be  surrounded  by 
friends  who  will  save  us  from  loneliness. 


Adapted  from  Alma  Childress  Brown  in  Front  Rank. 
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PLAN  FOR  MEMORIZING  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH 


<By  S.  Frank  Soderberg 
GOD- 

MEN- 
MANKIND- 

4  PRINCIPLES- 


HANDS- 

6  OF  APRIL- 

7  TONGUES- 
TRANSLATE- 

DIVINE- 

10  TRIRES- 


ODD  ONE- 


12  KINGS- 


13  CORINTHIANS- 


1.  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not 
for  Adam's  transgression, 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind 
may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
are:  First,  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  second,  Repentance; 
third,  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  fourth,  Lay- 
ing on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,  by  prophecy,  and  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  those  who  are  in  authority  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  administer  in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evange- 
lists, etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions, 
healing,  interpretation  of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  trans- 
lated correctly;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the 
word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  He  does  now  reveal, 
and  we  believe  that  He  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Ten  Tribes;  that  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  (the  Ameri- 
can) continent;  that  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth; 
and,  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisical 
glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same 
privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and  magis- 
trates, in  obeying,  honoring,  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous, 
and  in  doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow 
the  admonition  of  Paul— 'We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things, 
we  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all 
things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things." 

-JOSEPH  SMITH 


Notes: 

The  first  article  refers  to  God. 

The  second  article  refers  to  men. 

The  third  article  refers  to  mankind.  In  memorizing  these  first  three  we  re- 
member that  God  is  first;  men  second;  and  mankind  third,  in  order. 

The  fourth  article  refers  to  the  first  four  principles  of  the  gospel. 

The  fifth  refers  to  "Laying  on  of  Hands."    Hands  suggest  five  fingers. 

The  sixth  article  refers  to  organization  and  is  suggestive  of  the  sixth  of 
April,  the  date  on  which  the  Church  was  organized. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Instructor,  November,  1950.) 


The  seventh  article  refers  to  tongues;  being  plural  we  say  seven  tongues. 

The  eighth  article— eight  rhymes  with  translation.  (8  witnesses.) 

The  ninth  article— nine  rhymes  with  divine,— revelations. 

The  tenth  article  refers  to  the  ten  tribes. 

The  eleventh  article  we  remember  as  the  odd   one  and  commences   with, 

"We  claim,  etc." 
The  twelfth  article  refers  to  kings;  kings  being  plural  we  say  twelve  kings. 
The  thirteenth  article  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First 

Corinthians, 


IN  THE  TWINKLING  OF  A  TONGUE 


rTxHE  balding,   dark-haired  man— rather  short,  broad- 
shouldered  and  dignified— measured  his  words  as  he 

spoke.  We  all 
listened  with 
rapt  attention, 
with  the  atten- 
tion you  give  a 
friend  who  has 
just  returned 
from  no  man's 
land. 

This  man  had 
returned  from 
beyond  no  man's 
land  —  into  ene- 
my territory  in 
what  has  been 
called  the  Cold 
War.  He  had 
even  been  an 
enemy  prisoner. 
He  had  spent 
some  seventeen 
harrowing,  aw- 
ful months  in  a 


Drawing  by  Abe  H.   Lewis 

ROBERT  A.  VOGELER 
Humor  helped  him. 


Communist  prison  in  Budapest.  His  name  now  be- 
longed to  history.  It  was  Robert  A.  Vogeler. 

This  American  businessman  related  how  he  had 
been  tortured.  His  captors,  the  secret  police,  wanted 
a  "confession."  He  had  been  submerged  in  ice  water. 
He  had  been  fed  little  food,  including  coffee  doped  to 
keep  him  awake.  He  had  been  given  a  hard  wooden 
bed,  with  a  wooden  pillow.  He  had  been  forced  to 
lie  on  his  back,  with  a  bright  light  over  the  cell  door 
burning  his  eyes.  He  had  lost  sixty  pounds  during  the 
ordeal. 

After  weeks  of  torment,  Mr.  Vogeler  had  decided 
to  "confess."  He  had  written  out  his  "confession"  in 
long  detail— about  300  pages  of  it.  In  it  he  told  how 
he  had  been  a  secret  representative  for  an  American 
F.  B.  I.  man  named  Richard  Tracy.  Much  of  Mr. 
Vogeler's  "subversive"  activity,  he  related,  had  been 
financed  by  a  financial  baron  known  as  Abner  Yokum. 
Another  comic  character  was  a  "Senator"  for  whom  he 
had  also  been  an  agent  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  "confession"  was  not  accepted  by  the  Com- 
munists. But  it  explained  to  me  an  important  reason 
why  Robert  Vogeler  had  probably  been  able  to  hold 
up  so  long  through  his  nerve-gnawing  experience.  He 
had  kept  his  sense  of  humor. 

A  ready  sense  of  humor  can  save  so  many  situa- 
tions, including  those  in  the  Sunday  School  classroom. 
A  touch  of  humor  can  ease  so  many  pains.  And,  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  tongue,  it  can  avert  "feelings"  over  dis- 
agreements, such  as  do  occasionally  bob  up  in  the  best 
of  classes. 

The  other  day  I  sat  in  some  labor-management 


negotiations.  A  strike  was  on.  Feelings  were  strained. 
The  atmosphere  was  taut.  The  federal  mediator  had 
just  come  from  another  strike  meeting,  between  the 
bakers  and  their  employers  in  our  town.  The  mediator 
explained  that  a  negotiator  had  placed  a  large  card  on 
him.  Its  message  read  something  like  this:  "I'm  strik- 
ing, too.  I  have  an  eight-ulcer  job  with  only  four-ulcer 
pay."  Someone's  sense  of  humor  had  eased  tensions 
around  the  bargaining  tables. 

One  of  Princeton's  notable  teachers  of  history  was 
Walter  Phelps  Hall,  on  the  school's  faculty  for  39  years. 
His  course  on  modern  Europe  was  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  elective  in  Princeton's  history,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  retirement,  in  June.  Yet,  his  classes  often  began 
early,  at  7:40  a.m.  One  day  he  caught  a  student 
asleep.  The  sleeper  had  ridden  the  milk  train  from 
Manhattan  that  morning.  The  Professor  halted  his 
lecture,  and  tiptoed  to  the  dozer's  seat.  Then  he  bel- 
lowed, "Princeton  Junction!  Change  for  Princeton."  The 
student  did  not  slumber  again  in  Historian  Hall's  class. 

Sunday  School  is  not  a  place  for  levity.  But  a 
smile,  or  a  sparkling  retort  can  help  predicaments. 
And  at  faculty  socials,  much  good  can  come  out  of 
well-humored  fun.  Such  has  been  true  of  skits  at  gen- 
eral board  parties  through  the  years. 

Humor,  like  good  eating,  can  be  overdone.  But  I 
have  found  more  cases  of  humor  hunger  than  over- 
indulgence. 

Sunday  School  superintendents  and  teachers  might 
ponder  a  remark  to  me  of  a  radio-television  executive. 
He  said  that  in  his  office  they  try  to  make  a  game  of 
their  work. 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  discomfort  through 
crowding  on  the  elevator  is  soothed  when  the  operator 
chirps,  "Now,  all  exhale!"  or  some  such  remark? 

I  shall  never  forget  that  winter  day  when  George 
D.  Pyper,  our  late  general  superintendent,  was  stricken 
with  the  heart  attack  that  was  to  result  in  his  death  a 
few  days  later.  We  lifted  him  onto  a  couch  in  his 
office.  The  physician  could  feel  no  pulse.  Then,  after 
anxious  minutes  of  waiting,  wizened,  white-haired 
George  D.  Pyper,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  began  to 
gasp  noticeably  for  breath.  "Well,  Saint  Peter,"  he 
choked,  "it  was  a  false  alarm  that  time."  Death  did 
not  seem  so  stinging  after  that. 

As  O.  Henry,  the  novelist,  was  breathing  his  last, 
it  is  said  that  he  requested,  "Turn  up  the  lights;  I  don't 
want  to  go  home  in  the  dark." 

A  pinch  of  humor  can  even  lift  the  sorrowing 
heart  after  death.  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Otis  Skinner's 
passing,  her  husband  received  an  expression  of  con- 
dolence from  Alexander  Woollcott.  He  told  Mr.  Skin- 
ner how  lucky  he  had  been  to  have  forty  happy  years 
with  such  a  woman,  and  ended  on  a  note  of  envy 
rather  than  sorrow. 

Do  you  agree  that  many  of  life's  bumps  can  become 
bounces  with  a  sense  of  humor?  Even  sorrow  can  wear 
a  smile!— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


